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“Give the African a Square Deal” 


Africa: Strategic Prize of the Century 


By GEORGE W. HERALD 





You brought him back alive... 


Out of every 100 wounded American service- 
men who reach the most forward hospitals in 
Korea, 97 are being saved. 

If that sounds like a statistic, remember that 
it’s based on flesh—and blood. Your blood. 


Among the 97 that your blood can bring back 
are such statistics as the tall, skinny kid on the 
block . . . the husband of that woman you met 
in the grocer’s . . . or someone with the same 
mail address as yours... 

Today, your Armed Forces are short 300,000 
pints of blood a rnonth. Precious reserves of 
blood and plasma are vanishing at a desperate- 
ly dangerous rate. 


We tell you this because we don’t think you 


have to be coaxed or coerced into giving blood. 
We think that you just haven’t realized how 
serious the situation is. 


So make your date today. And keep it! You'll 
find yourself in swell company . . . everyone is 
rolling up his sleeves these days, from the milk- 
man to the mayor. 

Get on line with them now . . . the blood you 
give today saves someone’s life tomorrow! 





ARMED FORCES BLOOD DONOR PROGRAM 


CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 





What Happened to That Pint of Blood You Were Going to Give? 
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An Epic Letter from Hiroshima 


From a young Japanese student who 
went through the hell of Hiroshima 
comes this cry. It expresses humanity’s 


bewilderment over the obscure forces 


which continue to set man against man. 


We humbly publish his letter in full. 


Sir: 
I am delighted that only one cor- 
respondent in “Top Reporters’ Forum” 


(lt INW, Nov. 


use of 


51) strongly favored the 
atomic weapons in Korea. 
I suffered from that terrible atomic 


bomb at Hiroshima. I was in school, 
5 kilometers from where it 


old. 


have 


less than 2. 


exploded. [ was fourteen years 


Luckily, my horrible wounds 


healed. But six years have passed, and 
still the ugly burns on my arms, hands, 


neck face 
the full pathos of that moment. 


shoulders, legs, and mark 

Such weapons should never be used. 
It is not right to use them, even to end 
a war. 

I have no political knowledge. I 
suppose that if the Korean war could 
be ended and permanent world peace 
established by the use of a few A- 
bombs, they would be acceptable. 

Is this being realistic? The atom 
bomb was used to end World War II. 
Hostilities ceased. I thought the world 
and would re- 


had learned its lesson, 


main in awe and fear of atomic de- 
struction and war. 


Now, a 


is divided by 


few years later, the world 


hate, 
a country which knows well 


and war is raging 
in Korea 
the horror of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
The atomic bombs dropped on dying 


Japan served only to buy a momentary 


respite at a terrible price. Why should 


we repeat this tragedy? 

And yet, it will probably be repeated 
little that the 
worlds will admit the A-bomb’s blood 
thirsty effect and a plan 
to abolish it. The 


are determined to drive 


There is hope two 


agree upon 
leaders of the world 
a truck across 
a drawbridge which has already crum- 
bled under the weight of a pedestrian. 


What is the 
Is it to support 


purpose of their high 
policy? a principle? 
A nation? Or the of the peo- 
ple? Who is it that will suffer? 


you laugh 


welfare 


Of course at these ques 


tions. But to attain their leaders’ pur- 
poses, 
become beg and 


dead 


suffer 


fic ed. The 
grieve for their 
How will 


and when will it end? 


rest gears, 


and wounded 


many this tragedy, 


Even soldiers in the front lines have 


to kill or 


How 


no desire maim. They have 


no sin. much less sinful are the 
people! 
lost his family, a 


A man who has 


girl deformed, a woman forever with- 
husband . . . all are 
destitute, at 


visited by 


out her loving 


homeless, death’s door. 
Are -_ 


geance 


Heaven’s ven 
war cannot be com- 


I found 


this out for myself in the explosion, 


An atomic 


aieil: to any previous war. 
and I'm trembling as I write this. 


After World War Il, 


saw the UN troops arrive, and feared 


we Japanese 


them as enemy occupiers. Now we are 


as intimate with them as with our 


brethren or parents. What meaning is 
there here? Simply that they came to 
us with generosity and kindness, as if 
to “love their enemies.” 


(Continued on next page) 
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Tyranny’s sword is always broken. 
History, from antiquity to the present, 
proves this fact. The fate of Japan's 
aggressive war proves it. And the world 
will not disprove it tomorrow. I believe 
in the maxim: “All they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword.” 
(Matthew xxvi, 52). 

The spirit of nationalism is no longer 
profitable in our age. Sovereignty has 
passed from the village to the town, 
city, county and state. Why can’t we 
attain the final goal— a unified world? 
I don’t understand. 

Until the day we reach this goal, I 
shall repeat, even in my dreams: “No 
more Hiroshimas.” 


Hiroshi Inouye 

Yano, Aki, Hiroshima 
Doshiska University 
Commercial Department 
Age 20 


Glorified US 


Sir: 

UN World’s main objective is ap- 
parently to delineate, for the benefit of 
lesser breeds, the might, majesty, do- 
minion and power of the United States 
of America. Why not indeed? The USA 
is so large, so populous, so rich, so 
go-ahead, so full of drive and so full 
of everything, that it must be difficult 
to resist the temptation to impress this 
coruscation of glory upon a wondering 
world. 

Nevertheless, how 
some thought, not to the honor and 
glory of the United States, which can 
justly be taken for granted, but rather 
to the international character of the 
United Nations? 


about devoting 


London Col. T. E. Pearce 


England 
Gloomy US 


In reply to one reader’s letter, 
UNW quoted a number of opinion 
poils which revealed substantial prog- 
ress in the United States towards un- 
derstanding of the interdependence of 
nations. Commenting that the areas of 
greatest progress were centered around 
the larger, cosmopolitan cities, we sug- 
gested that,absence of information and 
knowledge in the more parochial areas 
was responsible for their lack of sym- 
pathetic understanding of other peo- 
ples and countries. We concluded by 
suggesting that she might take the 
initiative in organizing study groups to 
combat this situation. Her reply fol- 
lows: 


Sir: 

It is wonderful that a person can 
ask the editors of a great magazine 
like yours about things that are worry- 
ing them, and receive not only a 
prompt reply, but a detailed explana- 
tion. I am extremely grateful for your 
kindness and courtesy. 

From your letter I see that this part 
of the country is just lagging behind 
in a general and inevitable evolution 
toward a greater understanding of 
world problems. Let us hope that it 
will not take too long before the peo- 
ple of this region catch up with the 
rest of the United States. 

My husband, who is the local physi- 
cian, and I are trying our best to help 
a little with this development. Our 
sphere of influence is limited, however, 
since we are the only Jews in town, and 
are foreign-born besides. My husband 
has spoken repeatedly at high schools 
and clubs on foreign relations, etc. We 
interfaith study- 
member had to 


also organized an 
group where each 
speak on a religion other than his own. 
This proved to be excellent training 
for us, as we had to make an intensive 
study of other people’s beliefs, attitudes 
and ways of life. 

In my husband’s waiting room there 
are always several issues of UN World 
and other interesting magazines for 
patients to read, and we hope that 
some of them are doing so. 


Sir: 

What is the attitude towards US 
foreign policy held by the average 
American? 

We live in a rural community in 
central New York. About half of the 
population is of Anglo-Saxon origin, 
mostly destendants of early settlers; 
the other half is a mixture of all kinds 
of nationalities, many of them first or 
second generation Americans. It seems 
to be a rather typical American town. 

But the general attitude is becoming 
isolationist, if not pro-fascist. You 
hear remarks like: “We should have 
entered the Secend World War on the 
side of the Germans and helped them 
defeat the Russians. Hitler was a great 
man.” After a sumptuous Thanksgiving 
remarked: “We 


should not have sent any wheat to In- 


dinner a_ neighbor 
dia; why feed our enemies!” The town 
minister attacked the United Nations 
during a sermon, saying it would be 
better if the United States left the or- 
ganization. 


Is the United States going fascist, 
isolationist? Is our community an ex- 
ception, or is this disastrous change 
in popular opinion a general phenom- 
enon throughout the country? 

(Name & address omitted on request) 


UN World does not consider this 
question closed. Dedicated to fighting 
against discrimination and isolation, 
this magazine is conducting a nation- 
wide survey on the state of this nation’s 
mind concerning human rights and free- 
doms. Are Americans getting more and 
more broad-minded as far as minority 
rights and international understanding 
are concerned, or are they slowly re- 
treating to isolationism, intolerance, and 
racial superiority, a philosophy closely 
resembling that of fascism? This is 
the vital question to which this maga- 
zine will try to provide the answer. 


A good cause 
Sir: 


I want to thank you most sincerely 
for the outstanding review which you 
gave my book “Building Up Your Con- 
gregation” (UNW, Jan. °52). I think 
it is so powerful and unusual that it 
can of itself use up the third edition 
of the book. I thank you for this sup- 
port most sincerely. So do the 14 inter- 
faith charities which receive the royal- 
ties from the book. 


New York City Willard A. Pleuthner 


Thank you, Monsignor 
Sir: 

With reference to your article by 
Laura Vitray, “Fiarello’s Dream,” I of.- 
fer for the institutions mentioned in 
that article a house in Westfalen hav- 
ing a living space of 1,145 square feet. 
a great park, vegetable garden, stables. 
garages and hot-houses. 

Expenses would only be 1600 marks 
in local taxes, 5000 marks in state 
taxes, and normal upkeep. 


I enclose a picture of the property 


Would you be kind enough to forward 
my proposal to the UN department in 
question—eventually, the Children’s 
Fund? 
Miinster Msgr. Dr. Th. Wieschebrink 
Germany 

UN World has forwarded Msgr. 
Wieschebrink’s remarkably generous of- 
fer to the appropriate UN agency.—ED 
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State of the 


at Next in Southeast Asia? 


Y Jue in Europe the East-West 
get remains below fever 
pitch, the Southeast Pacific war can no 
longer be labeled “cold.” Open war- 
fare rages in Indochina and Malaya. 
The situation in Burma is precarious. 
Armed rebels are on the warpath in 


Indonesia and bandits threaten the 
peace in the Philippines. 

Whether referred to as rebels, in- 
surgents, or bandits, most of them are 
under the leadership of Moscow's 
emissaries. 

Why is the Kremlin pouring such 
quantities of money and effort into 
Seutheast Asia? What is the ultimate 
Soviet objective in the region? 

The answer to these crucial questions 
was given to UNW by a leading Asian 
statesman who summarized the problem 
as follows: 

There are two possibilities. Either 
the Russian-Chinese Communist bloc 
wants to establish a Communist Empire 
in Asia, or, as India’s ex-Ambassador 
to Peking, Mr. Sardar Panikkar, firmly 
believes, they seek to establish a lim- 
ited buffer zone for the protection of 
China. If Mr. Panikkar is right, an 
armistice recognizing the division of 
Korea would satisfy their demands. If 
not—if the Moscow-Peking axis is de- 
termined to expand communist rule— 
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An exclusive UNW survey on the chances 


of peace and war in a turbulent area 


which may yet provide the spark for a 


fatal explosion between East and West. 


then we can look forward to reiiewed 


wars in which Chinese “volunteers” 
will predominate. 

Chinese “volunteers” may make their 
next appearance on one of six fronts: 
Indochina, Malaya, Burma, Thailand, 
Each 


poses different social, economic, and 


the Philippines, or Indonesia. 
political problems. 

The most immediately threatened is 
Indochina. 

To be sure, the military position of 
French and Viet-Namese forces in Indo- 
china was markedly strengthened in 
1951. General de Lattre de Tassigny, 
with the help of American equipment, 
was able to turn the tide at the mo- 


THE FRENCH take Viet-Minh prisoner 
caught Red-handed with communist flag. 


ment of Viet-Minh victory. But no final 
decision has been reached. The in- 
surgents, too, have gained in strength; 
they are better trained and now make 
constant use of regular military for- 
mation?. In Tonkin they were often able 
to throw 30- to 40,000 men into battle 
in regular regiments and divisions. 
They coordinarcd thei 
front line fortresses and penetrated far 
French-Vict-Namese 
reports, the 


assaults on 


behind outposts, 
According to front Sine 
Viet-Minh for the first time have field- 
radio sets even with their smaller con- 
tingents; in addition to mortars they 
now use 105 mm and 75 mm artillery 
pieces. The Red China supply program 
is making itself felt. 

Against a force of 170,000 regulars 
and a large number of guerrillas, the 
French and Viet-Namese forces total 
173,000 men, of which 71,000 are French, 
43,000 Colonials, and 59,000 Viet- 
Namese. So far French losses have been 
approximately 30,000 killed or missing. 
Thus the war in Indochina has cost 
France three times as many human 
lives as the Korean war has cost the 
United States. 

The drain on France’s material re- 
sources, too, is great. During the cur 
rent fiscal year, Frenchmen will have 
to pour roughly $1 billion into the war. 








In 1951 the US delivered military equip- 
ment valued at $150 million; equip- 
ment worth $250 million has been 
promised for this year. 

The whole aspect of the present war 
would, of course, be changed should 
the Chinese decide to intervene openly 
in the fighting. And there is some rea- 
son to fear such a move. 

Recently the Chinese completed a 
200-mile rail link to the Viet-Namese 
frontier at Chennankwan. French In- 
telligence officers report close to 250,- 
000 Chinese troops poised within 150 
miles of the border. 

The Asian diplomat quoted above 
does not share the apprehension of the 
French. He believes that Peking would 
hesitate to repeat the experience of 
Korea. The gamble has proved too 
costly for the Chinese. The risk of US 
retaliation, leading eventually to a third 
World War, is too great. And Mao 
hopes that the Viet-Minh can 
down the French in the long run and 
win a war of attrition. 


wear 


This hope is bolstered by events in 
Malaya. 

For over three years this peninsula 
has been a strange battlefield. Taking 
full advantage of the dense, tropical 
jungle which covers a large part of the 
country, 3,000 to 5,000 Communists 
have defied a British army and police 
force of more than 100,000 men. The 
rebels are successful largely because 
most of them are Chinese. Malaya’s 
large Chinese population is neutral or 
favors the bandits in the hope of se- 
curing the political rights they feel 
they deserve. The British hesitate to 
grant them these rights, for fear of an- 
tagonizing indigenous Malayans who 
already resent being economically dom- 
inated by the Chinese. 

The situation has steadily deteri- 
orated. Malaya supplies one half of 
the West's natural rubber, one third 


RUBBER tapping, big factor in life of 
Malaya, affluent Commonwealth member. 


of its resources in tin. It is the great- 
est dollar-earner in the British Com- 
monwealth. 

Although the Communists have not 
been able to precipitate economic chaos, 
they have disrupted the rail system and 
production of vital raw materials, have 
terrorized planters, and by sabotage and 
assassination have cast an ominous spell 
over the whole Malayan Federation. 


Obstacles to Independence 


The British Government is rightly 
alarmed. Mr. Oliver Lyttleton, the new 
Colonial Secretary, has just completed 
an extensive inspection tour of that part 
of Southeast Asia. Britain would be 
willing to grant Malaya national inde- 
pendence provided national unification 
under a responsible democratic govern- 
ment could be achieved. Unfortunately, 
that is a tough order. The mixed popu- 
lation is not the only stumbling block. 
Malaya’s princely native rulers are dif- 
ficult to fit into a unified national state. 

Since Sir Henry Gurney’s assassina- 
tion the post of the High Commissioner 
has been vacant. There were rumors, 
especially noted in the American press, 
that Field Marshal Montgomery would 
take over the supreme command in Ma- 
laya. This appointment would solve the 
ticklish problem of Eisenhower’s suc- 
cessor, now that the general has en- 
tered the presidential race, for the Field 
Marshal might balk at serving under 
another American general. 

A British diplomat who holds an im- 
portant position in the Colonial Office 
insists that these rumors are without 
foundation. The British Government is 
of the opinion that the Malayan im- 
broglio cannot be solved by the military 
alone. Gen. Sir Rob Lockhart and Maj. 
Gen. Urquhart are coping quite well 
with the military requirements, and 
they require no more troops. The situa- 
tion cannot be compared with that in 
Indochina. In Malaya there is less need 
for a British Lattre de Tassigny than 
for an astute statesman who can effect 
a political rapprochement between the 
Chinese and the government in Kuala 
Lumpur and who can, at the same time, 
restore the confidence of the various 
Malayan communities in the good will 
of the British. Above all, it is important 
to convince the masses that the road to 
political independence does not lie with 
the Communist Party. This cannot be 
accomplished merely by “propaganda,” 
but by leading the people toward free 
self-government. 


In Burma, colonial rule has been re- 
placed by a national regime with far 
from encouraging results. Thakin Nu’s 
government, supported by a coalition 
Anti-Fascist 

has repeatedly won 


movement—-the People’s 
Freedom League 
elections but has been unable to pacify 
the country and restore its war-shat- 
tered economy. 

Since Burma obtained independence 
from Britain in 1948 the coalition gov- 
ernment, in which the Socialists con- 
stitute the strongest party, has been 
steadily harassed by rebellion and 
civil war. It retains power only because 
the different insurgent groups are split 
among themselves. The Karens, who de- 
mand a separate state, refused to join 
the front of the official, so-called “White 
Flag” Communists, who in turn are 
fighting the “Red Flag” Communists. 
The latter is a movement of anarcho- 
syndicalists, deserters, former wartime 
guerrillas and ordinary bandits who re- 
fuse to take orders from Moscow or 
Peking. Recently, however, the Karens 
established closer cooperation with the 
“White Flaggers” because of Rangoon’s 
stalling in granting them the promised 
autonomous state. 


Pressure from Peking 


Consolidation of the opposition be- 
comes all the more dangerous in view 
of Communist infiltration from China 
into North Burma, This has steadily in- 
creased during the last six months. Pe- 
king is pressing claims to parts of the 
Shan states and north Burmese terri- 
tory above Mytikyina. 

Once the world’s largest rice ex- 
porter, Burma still produces only half 
crop. Oil 


dropped from a prewar peak of more 


her prewar production 


than 1 million tons a year to one elev- 


SCORCHED earth policy is carried out 
at Yenangyaung oil plant in Burma. 
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enth of that figure. And as long as the 
present insecurity continues there is no 
use in repairing the refinery which was 
smashed during the war or restoring 
the 250 miles of pipeline which runs 
through insurgent country and cannot 
be protected against sabotage. The 
pumping stations have been stripped. 
Without -pipeline and without refinery 
the chances of reviving oil production 
are very limited. At present Burma pro- 
duces less oil than will satisfy her own 
needs. Economic help from ECA and 
military aid from the British is enough 
to prevent the government from dying 
but cannot grant it a secure life. 

There are three relatively bright 
spots in Southeast Asia: Thailand, the 
Philippines, and Indonesia. Conditions 
vary in these countries but they each 
have relatively stable governments and, 
although plagued by economic troubles 
and political unrest, they each have 
made progress in educating people to 
live under a truly national regime of 
law and order. 


The Convalescents 


Thailand has the longest experience in 
national independence. Indonesia only 
recently reached this stage. In the Phil- 
ippines and in Indonesia the problem 
of overcoming the communist threat is 
simplified by geography. There are no 
exposed land frontiers as in Indochina, 
Malaya, and Burma. Short of foreign 
intervention, i.e., an all-out war, these 
governments will gradually overcome 
their political difficulties. The Huks in 
the Philippines have lost ground. Indo- 
nesia arrested more than 15,000 Com- 
munists last summer and has been mod- 
erately successful in mopping up vari- 
ous groups of fascist rebels in Java and 
in some of the lesser islands. In Thai- 
land the communist movement is neg- 
ligible, although the rule of the mili- 
tary clique is weakening the demo- 
cratic spirit of the people and is thereby 
playing into the hands of the Com- 
munists. Thailand’s economic prosper- 
ity, however, is not conducive to the 
growth of communism, which breeds 
mainly on disillusion and frustration. 

Unfortunately, 
Southeast Asia the economic situation 
has worsened during the last few 
months, The major food staple—rice 


in all other parts of 


is in short supply. Indochina exports 
only a fraction of what it used to. In- 
donesia and the Philippines exist at the 
merest subsistence level. Prices are ris- 


ing. Millions of people go hungry, and 


GILDED prow of royal barge built for 
king’s coronation ceremonies in Bangkok. 


hungry people are an easy prey for 
communism. 

The American aid program tries to 
answer this challenge. It is not enough. 
It fails not only because the needs are 
tremendous and the financial resources 
of even the United States are limited 
Economic recovery cannot be accom- 
plished in the present atmosphere of 
war and terrorism. Unrest begets hun- 
ger and hunger leads to unrest. Can 


‘this vicious circle be broken? 


How to Spread Democracy 


An Indonesian statesman in discuss- 
ing this crucial problem with our cor- 
respondent gave special credit to the 
AF of L for struggling to solve this 
dilemma. The AF of L has sent a 
special delegate to Indonesia to aid 
workers in developing a trade union 
movement free of communist influence 
“You can only learn democracy and 
self-government by actually practicing 
it,” the 
can immunize the poor and hopeless 


statesman commented. “You 


against communist poison only by giv- 
ing, them faith. Even food—important as 
it is—cannot match the power of faith 
They must come to believe that they 
can better their lot and advance to- 
wards the goal of social justice and 
political freedom under law and order 
and in a democratic fashion. This is 
our national credo as expressed in our 
constitution. 

“Mr. Goldberg, the delegate of the 





HUK LEADER Luis Taruc, right, in 
camp near Manila with AP’s J. Halsema. 


AF of L, is of course not an official 
of the American government. Speaking 
the language of the workers, knowing 
and understanding their problems, it 
was easier for him to gain their con- 
fidence than it would have been for any 
official, even one with the best inten- 
tions. His advice, experience and tech- 
nical assistance proved very effective.” 

Mr. Goldberg is but one of many 
“ambassadors” the Free Trade Union 
Committee. of the AF of L has sent all 
over Southeast Asia, the Middle East, 
and Europe to aid free trade unionists 
and their organizations in the fight 
against communist infiltration and ag- 
gression. These delegates do not aspire 
to be “leaders”; they are not trying to 
“convert” the Asiatic people to the 
American way of thinking or doing 
things. They simply give advice and 
help when asked to do so. 


The American Case 


“Throughout our history, our coun- 


try has consistently championed the 
cause of national freedom for all peo- 
ples,” one of the AF of L 
states. “Our nation and our democracy 


were born as a result of a genuine and 


manifestoes 


great revolutionary struggle for inde- 
pendence. It was America which, more 
than 130 years ago, proclaimed anew 
and invigorated the doctrine of self- 
determination of all peoples. Thereby, 
America lit the fires of freedom in the 
hearts of the enslaved Koreans, the free 


trade unionists and liberals of Japan, 
the struggling Chinese nationalists fol- 
lowing the banner of Sun Yat-Sen, 
the forces of national freedom rallied 
around Gandhi and the freedom-loving 
patriots of Indonesia.” 


Help from Down Under 


G. Casey, Australia’s foreign 
minister, although a Conservative, ex- 
pressed similar views on his recent visit 
to the United States. The change in 
government has not changed the basic 
approach of Australia to the problems 
of Southeast Asia. Like the former 
Labour Government, the Conservatives 
wholeheartedly support the rearmament 
program and the defense pact with the 
US and the Philippines. At the same 
time, Australia has stepped up her aid 
in the political and social sphere to her 
neighboring nations. As one Australian 
recently stated: “These countries have 
no tradition in self-government, no ad- 
ministrative experience. To help them in 
training civil servants, to supply them 
with experts in the fields of social sci- 
ence, economics, agriculture, and _ in- 
dustry is as important as money and 
food. We are concentrating on this 
task. Given time, those countries that 
so very recently gained their national 
independence will become strong enough 
to convince Peking and Moscow of the 
futility of trying to conquer them from 
within. Once Moscow is taught this 
lesson, the danger of an all-out war will 
be overcome.” 

But will the Kremlin grant Indonesia 
and Malaya, Burma, and Indochina this 
time? 


INDONESIAN farmer’s whole family join 
in back-breaking toil in the rice paddy. 
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In Turin, Italy, Oreste Milano, a 70- 
year-old pauper from the old people’s 
home, was arrested for begging in 
the streets of the city. The judges 
were surprised by the old man’s re- 
fusal to justify or explain his 
actions, particularly since he had 
good food and a room of his own 
in the home. But when they were 
sentence Oreste Milano, 
a veritable army of old men, all 
poorly but neatly dressed, appeared 
in court to defend the accused. 


about to 


“Every morning,” they said, “Oreste 
asked the invalids at the home for 
a list of little presents which would 
please them. Then he left for the 
day, returning only when he had 
acquired every item on the list.” 
Oreste Milano was acquitted. 


Because its policy is one of strictest 
nonpartisanship, BBC -waited until 
after the last British elections be- 
fore announcing the winner of a 
daisy-growing contest. The winning 
gardener had named his daisy the 
“Winston Churchill.” 


A small British ship was boarded by 
pirates, recently, on a run between 
Shanghai and Hong Kong. 

“They took what they wanted,” the 
reports, “but they apol- 
explaining that this was 


captain 
ogized, 
their profession and that they could 
do nothing else. Then they suggested 
that they take tea with us. 
At tea, the pirate chief asked the 


” 


captain whether he had sent an 
SOS. “Of 
captain. “You know very well that 
that was my duty.” The pirate said 
he did indeed know it and that he 
didn’t object—nor did he speed up 
his departure because of it. 

A British warship soon came by 
and demanded the surrender of the 


course,” answered the 


pirates, who promptly offered to 
spare the crew if they 
mitted to leave in their sloop. The 


warship’s commander gave his word. 


were per- 


Thereupon the pirates finished their 
tea, got into their sloop, and de- 
parted. 


| 
| 
| 
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THE DISARMING MANNER 


Sir Benegal Rau, India’s dele- 
gate to the United Nations, was 
recently elected a judge on the 
International Court of Justice. He 
gave his farewell message to the 
people of the United States to 
Clark M. Eichelberger, Director, 
American Association for the 
United Nations, on the latter’s 
weekly National Broadcasting 
Company program, UN IS MY 
BEAT: 


“Vast sums of money are being 
spent on armaments because na- 
tions do not feel safe. If somehow 
they could be made to feel safe 
and to reduce their expenditures 
on armaments, the savings could 
be devoted to constructive pro- 
grams in underdeveloped areas of 
the world, where democracy is on 
trial today. 


“The world is rapidly shrinking. 
Thanks to the progress of aviation 
it is becoming almost like a single 
city. It can no more afford to 
neglect its underdeveloped areas 
than the authorities of a city can 
afford to ignore its slums. Unless 
the slums of the world, if I may 
use that term, are helped and 
helped in time, they may become 
the most serious menace to peace. 


“One thing the United Nations 
can do almost immediately, in fact 
each member of the United Na- 
tions can do it unaided, and that 
is to disarm or help to disarm the 
mind. We can each of us help to 
do this by trying to keep the level 
of debate high. 


“T am accustomed to the atmos- 
phere of courts of law, where 
counsel habitually refers, even to 
his bitterest adversary, as _ his 
learned friend. If we could impart 
the same courtesy of language and 
the same tolerance of thought into 
the debates of the United Nations, 
we shall have taken the first step 
towards disarmament.” 


ates, 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE UNITED NATIONS, Inc. 


45 East 65th Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 














Roll Call in Korea 


An ingenious reporter figures out the strength of 


the various national units fighting for the UN 


oo denunciation of the 
ck “UN Label” on Allied fighting 
forces in Korea opens up the possibility 
for a Communist—or anyone else—to 
figure out a fairly authoritative indi- 
cation of UN combat strength assigned 
to that crusade. This is the kind of mili- 
tary information usually withheld dur- 
ing a war. 

Such calculations show that Navy 
and Air Forces fighting in the UN 
crusade in Korea were built up above 
805,000 by the end of last year, in- 
cluding some 478,000 Americans, 279,- 
000 South Koreans and 49,000 combat 
personnel from fifteen UN member na- 
tions. 

Rep. Bender’s aim had been to criti- 
cize the smallness of contributions by 
nations other than the United States. 
He said his percentage data was off- 
cial, and as of Nov. 1 cleared by 
American security officials. 

Given the percentages, actual num- 
bers can be reckoned fairly closely by 
using as a key various official state- 
ments. Such calculations indicate Allied 
ground troops at 625,000; naval per- 
sonnel, 98,000; airmen, 83,000. 

For instance, a UN Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea press release reported the Colom- 
bian battalion which landed in South 
Korea last June 16 had “more than a 
thousand members.” The Bender state- 
ment lists Colombians as 0.16 per cent 
of total UN ground forces. On a con- 
servative basis of 1,000 Colombians 
equalling 0.16 per cent, this would in- 
dicate 1 per cent would be 6,250—and 
the total ground force 625,000. 

UN naval communiques report the 
Netherlands destroyer Van Galen in 
action. A Netherlands letter to the 
Security Council last March 1 revealed 
its complement as 284. The Bender 
statement gives Dutch strength as 0.29 
per cent of the naval total, indicating 
1 per cent would be 979-—and the total 
97,900. 

South Africa has an air squadron in 
action. A UN Tokyo dispatch quoted 
the South African office there as an- 
nouncing Nov. 2, 1950, that this had 
207 officers and men. The Bender state- 
ment gives South Africa’s strength as 
0.25 per cent of the total air force, in- 


dicating 1 per cent would be 828—and 
the total 82,800. 

To sum up, UN forces in Korea, after 
sixteen months of fighting, 
mated the following: 

Ground: United States, 314,437; 
South Korea, 269,750; Australia, 938; | 
Belgium, 688; Canada, 6,750; Colom. | 
1,000; Ethiopia, 1,438; France, 
1,125; Greece, 1,000; Luxembourg, 50; | 
Netherlands, 688; New Zealand, 1,438; 
Philippines, 1,750; Thailand, 1,313; 
Turkey, 6,250; United Kingdom, 15,- | 
938. (This is based on the use of a) 
UN-announced Luxembourg contribu- 
tion of 50, instead of the 500 indicated 
by the percentage in Washington dis- | 


approxi- 


bia, 
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patches on the Bender statement.) 

Navy: United States, 82,050; South | 
Korea, 8,439; Australia, 578; Canada, 
959; Colombia, 225; Netherlands, 284; 
New Zealand, 303; Thailand, 343; 
United Kingdom, 4,719. 

Air: United States, 81,342; South | 
Korea, 422; Australia, 422; Belgium, | 
25; Canada, 33; Greece, 50; South 
Africa, 207; United Kingdom, 298. 

Besides 


forces, five 
countries have medical units in Korea 
with some 823 persons. UN statements 
have given: their strength at various 
times as Denmark, 200, a hospital ship; 
India, 326, a field ambulance unit; and 
Italy, 67, Norway, 80, and Sweden, 150, 
hospital units. 

The United States, as UN command- 
er, has turned down some contributions. 
Nationalist China’s offer of three in- 
fantry divisions with 33,000 men was 
refused on the ground they were needed 
to defend Formosa. Cuba offered a com- 
pany, and Bolivia thirty officers, but 
the command held army units should be 
at least 1,200—although in fact smaller 
units were taken. Costa Rica, El Sal- 
vador, Panama and the Philippines of- 
fered to let men volunteer individually | 
for a UN legion, but the Collective | 
Measures Committee has simply pro-| 
posed this be studied—against future | 
aggressions. Meantime, other wars are | 
being fought against Communist vio- | 
lence in Asia—-by French and Viet- | 
Namese in Indochina; British and Com- | 
monwealth troops in Malaya; Philip- 
pine regulars and reservists in Huk | 
areas; Burmese troops in Burma. 

Perer Kinss 


these combat 
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program for Germany 


By CHANCELLOR KONRAD ADENAUER 


HE last quarter of 1951 has been 
p Npenst by a growing diplomatic 
activity on the part of the community of 
free peoples. Realizing that most of the 
great tasks of our present day can no 
longer be solved in a national frame but 
only by the cooperation of nations, the 
leading statesmen of the democratic 
world have met frequently to analyze 
the international situation and to arrive 
at necessary decisions. All these con- 
ferences were determined by unshak- 
able will to defend the endangered 
democratic freedoms and to preserve 
the threatened peace. 

For the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, the last few months were espe- 
cially important, since Germany for the 
first time in the postwar period was ad- 
mitted to conferences of the Western 
powers and permitted to join in dis- 
cussion of the common goals, as far as 
they concern Germany, and in the 
search for the best methods by which 
those goals could be realized. The 


lu 


The leader of the Bonn Republic explains why he 


hitched his nation to the star of the West, what 


he expects to get and what he is willing to offer 


Federal Republic shares, thereby, re- 
sponsibility for all the resulting duties 
and rights. 

This is the result of a policy which 
the Federal Government has followed 
policy 
aims at integrating Germany into the 


with determination—a which 
community of free European peoples, 
and at cooperation, as a full-fledged 
partner, with the great associations 
which the free world has created for the 
realization of the various plans for 
peace and prosperity. 

After signing the contractual agree- 
ment which is now in preparation, the 
Federal Republic will have a partner- 
ship with the Allies based on inter- 
national law. I take it as a good omen 
that the governments of the USA, Great 
Britain, and France, supported by the 
public opinion of the whole free world, 
have given the Federal Republic an op- 
portunity to join in the international 
discussion even before the signing of 
the formal agreement. 


The results of the discussions in 
which the Federal Republic partici- 
pated can be summarized as follows: 

It is a common aim of the Allied 
governments and of the Federal Gov- 


ernment to ease the East-West conflict 














KEY figures in European unity: France’s 
Robert Schuman and Chancellor Adenauer. 


by normalizing the political, economic, 
and military conditions in the contested 
areas. 

A prerequisite for diplomatic action 
which could promise a permanent suc- 
cess is to balance the military forces 
either through a controlled disarma- 
ment or through the upbuilding of the 
western defense system. 

All the plans and moves of the demo- 
cratic nations aim exclusively at de- 
fense. 

There is complete unanimity that any 
agreement with the eastern bloc must 
not be paid for with the loss of demo- 
cratic freedoms in any of the terri- 


tories which are now contested ground 
in the cold war. 

Applied to Germany, these principles 
mean that the Federal Republic gains 
her full freedom as a democratic coun- 
try and that this freedom will be guar- 
anteed also to a reunited Germany 
established by free elections. 

In the framework of this program the 
Federal Republic will seek security, 
liberty, and economic prosperity in co- 
operation with the other free peoples, 
especially in a European federation. 

In following these principles, the 
Federal Republic will support with all 
its powers all efforts for the preserva- 


; 





mt 


tion of peace. This implies that the 
Federal Republic must, when necessary, 
make a military contribution to the 
defense of the democratic freedoms. 
She wants to do that in the framework 
of an integrated European army so as 
not to give any of her neighboring states 
cause for justified concern for its own 
security. 

If we achieve these goals through 
energetic and patient labors, then we 
all, in East and West, will be able to 
concentrate our undivided efforts in the 
cause of peace—which is closest to our 
hearts and for which the Federal 
Government is now hopefully striving. 
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Top Reporters Forum 








If a Truce Is Not Effected in Korea, What Measures Would You 
Suggest For Bringing Hostilities to an End? 


In answer to this question the majority of correspondents point out that agreements must be reached 
through continued firmness and patience if general war is to be avoided 





Gavin Souter, 


Sydney Morning Herald, Australia 


Failure to achieve and maintain an effective truce in Korea 
would seem to leave the United Nations a choice of only two 
measures for ending hostilities there. We could, as General 
MacArthur has suggested, carry the war beyond Korea to win 
peace through military victory or, as communist negotiators 
have suggested, agree to a withdrawal of all foreign troops. 

Both these measures, for reasons which have been dis- 
cussed at length in the United States Senate and in the 
Korean truce tents, are profitless. 

At best, the MacArthur Plan would mean a costly, incon- 
clusive campaign on the Chinese mainland and enemy re- 
taliation against UN bases in Japan. At worst, and more 
likely, it would mean world war. 

Withdrawal of foreign forces, on the other hand, could 
only mean a repetition of June, 1950. Whether the aggres- 
sors this time were South, North, East or West Koreans, the 
result would surely be another Korean War. 

Obviously, peace in Korea can come only by agreement 
between both sides—that is, agreement to an armed truce. 
If we want peace in Korea we must resign ourselves to con- 
tinued partition of the country and the perseverance in- 
volved in guarding a border. A permanent UN task force, 
relieved periodically under an international rotation system, 
could do the job. 

Korea must remain a buffer state between East and West. 
Acknowledgment of this by the UN would not be a compro- 
mise. Nineteen months of bitter warfare should be sufficient 
proof that the initial goal of a unified Korea was, despite 
Syngman Rhee’s glib assurances, unrealistic. 
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Paul F. Sanders, 


Het Parool, Amsterdam 


I see only two possibilities: an armistice or continuation 
of the fighting. 

During a war one may try to use diplomatic channels to 
lay the groundwork for armistice discussions. Such efforts 
failed during the last Assembly. 

Preliminary truce discussions are now taking place. If 
they fail, the only alternative is to accept the reality: that 
the Communists don’t want a truce and never did; that they 
played for time to see what concessions they could get 
and/or use this situation for their own propaganda purposes; 
that they are determined not to give the West an opportunity 
to put its full strength into the defense of Europe and the 
Middle East. 

This does not necessarily mean that the Kremlin or Pei- 
ping wishes an extension of the war in the Far East, but that 
for their purposes a continuation of the restricted war is 
more vrofitable than peace. 

This is a situation which to many seems inconceivable and 
intolerable. It could cause a dangerous impatience and pre- 
cipitate the idea of finishing the whole matter by using the 
atom bomb. No greater catastrophe could happen. We there- 
fore have to try by all possible means to convince people that 
the use of atom bombs will bring a new world war and that 
the continuation of a restricted war, until the moment that 
truce discussions promise to be more hopeful, is far prefer- 
able to the endless misery of total war. 

The situation calls not only for continued firmness in re- 
sisting aggression. It also demands patience and understand- 
ing—the kind of self-discipline that will prevent ill-con- 
sidered action in time of crises and tension. 








Aurelio Pego, 
La Esfera, Caracas, and Claridades, Mexico 


Throw the problem into the United Nations’ lap. One of 
the reasons for its existence, which has been to some extent 
forgotten lately, is to put an end to armed conflicts by 
peaceful means. 

The UN could agree on a plebiscite in Korea, North and 
South. under the supervision, without coercion, of four 
neutral nations: two from the free world, two from the com- 
munistic—Poland, Yugoslavia, India and Australia, for in- 
stance—with a vote each, under the chairmanship of the 
president of the General Assembly. 

Allow three months for political campaigning. Let all 
abide by the majority vote . . . but in the meantime, let the 
US keep up with its defense program. It is possible that the 
four nations and perhaps Mexico as the presiding one, argu- 
ing the terms of the supervision, may be involved in the 
Korean conflict, which might promptly lead to World 
War III. 

Then only God could put an end to hostilities by making 
human beings realize the fact, proved by thousands of pages 
of history, that killing one another is neither fun nor a solu- 
tion to the problem unless our purpose is a quick extermina- 
tion of civilized man, the most uncivilized animal of all. 


Ed Holden, 
New York Daily News, New York 


If the truce negotiations in Korea should break down com- 
pletely, and I think every one will admit there is a real 
chance they may, the UN will be forced to make a positive 
decision one way or the other. If the General Assembly is 
not still in session in Paris, I suggest that a special session 
be called immediately in New York. This session would have 
only one job before it, to evaluate the Korean situation and 
decide whether to win or get out. 

Representatives of the UN command in Korea should be 
invited to give first-hand estimates of the manpower, supplies 
and definition of purposes necessary to bring this struggle 
to a successful conclusion from the UN point of view. 

If the UN finds that the necessary resources are available 
and is willing to use them, it is just possible that such a 
show of determination might make it possible to reopen 
negotiations. However, if no further decision can be reached 
on bringing further pressure against forces which have al- 
ready been branded as aggressors against the UN, then a 
complete withdrawal from Korea seems in order. 


It seems useless to me to attempt to win a military deci- 
sion with inadequate forces. The present cost of a continued 
state of siege warfare appears to be too heavy to support 
indefinitely without any chance of reaching a satisfactory 
conclusion. 


Professor Hussein Kamel Selim Bey, 
Dean, Faculty of Commerce 


University of Cairo 


I should say that as an Egyptian I feel a little diffident 
about expressing an opinion regarding the situation in Korea. 
Egypt, as everybody knows, has abstained from giving her 
views in the matter, and it is not very seemly to come along 
at this stage with that unpleasant attitude of saying “I told 
you so.” 

Egypt’s abstention at first was misunderstood. It was based 
on two factors. her desire to draw attention to her own case 
as a victim of foreign aggression; and her belief that UN 
intervention in Korea would create more problems than it 
would solve, since it cannot be a fight to the finish. 

Coming back to the present issue of what to do in case 
truce negotiations fail, I believe there is really very little 
choice except to carry on with the present efforts to reach 
an understanding about a cease-fire. 

There is now actually very little war going on, and the 
front line is more or less fixed. Continued patience in 
dealing with the protracted tactics of the Communists, and 
continued firmness in holding to the present line, are about 
the only avenues left for the UN, provided that fighting be 
kept to the minimum. 

It is generally recognized, of course, that even if a truce 
should be arrived at, the problem of Korea and its future— 
besides the related issues of Formosa and Communist China’s 
representation at the UN—will not be solved, because the 
many phases of this problem constitute basic differences be- 
tween the two blocs of East and West. 

Only if a general understanding between Russia and the 
democracies can be arrived at will the problem of Korea, 
and of the Far East generally, be settled. 





Is the crisis in lran menacing 
the oil supply of the West? 


Read the answer to this important question 


in the next issue of United Nations World 








An Editorial 





SIX REASONS WHY UNITED NATIONS 


EISENHOWER 
IS 

THE 

MAN 


Unitep Nations Wor.p, which has hitherto 
maintained a policy of neutrality when discussing 
the national political scene, abandons that policy 
for the moment to add its voice to the swelling 
chorus which is demanding that Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower be the next President of the United States. 

Our decision is based on six main reasons. 

@ Eisenhower is an internationalist. 

e@ We expect he will raise the spiritual and intel- 
lectual level of the American government. 

e He has the experience of a military man but the 
philosophy and outlook of a civilian who hates war. 
e@ He will insure America’s lasting participation 
in the international Armies defending the West. 

© He is the least likely to engage in the kinds of 
political deals which have so often made a play- 
thing of America’s vital interests. 

e@ He is the most likely to create national unity, 
the persistent lack of which could become a world 
calamity. 

For the publisher and the editors of this maga- 
zine the decision to raise their voices in the current 
domestic political battle posed a problem of pol- 
icy. Dedicated to international journalism, to re- 
porting and analyzing world events, they felt at 
first that a domestic issue was beyond their scope. 

However, after long and passionate discussions 
into many a winter night, the conviction emerged 
that the candidacy of General Eisenhower tran- 
scends national importance and is an international 
event of the first magnitude. 

The character, the past activities, the whole rec- 
ord of NaTO’s Supreme Commander make of him a 
symbol of the elusive truth that nations can get 
along together in good will, mutual tolerance and 
intelligent cooperation. 

The election of General Eisenhower would pro- 
claim that isolationism is dead in the United States 
and would blunt any latent desire on the part of 
any free nation to isolate itself from the US. If 
we can not agree on a One World theory, let us at 
least have the man who comes closest to being able 
to create it in practice. 

There was a time when the President of the 
United States was merely a national leader; cir- 
cumstances and the demonstrated strength of Amer- 
ica’s military and economic might have made the 
presidency far more important than that. In their 
fight for survival, the democracies will, for some 
time to come, depend to a great extent on the 








WORLD BELIEVES EISENHOWER SHOULD BE PRESIDENT 


United States . . . consequently on the man who 
according to the Constitution directs this Republic’ s 
foreign policy. 

Of the 150 million citizens within our borders, 
we believe that Eisenhower is the one with the 
imagination, the integrity and the capacity for 
leadership to assume this terrible responsibility. 

During the past year Eisenhower has performed 
the miracle of raising the word “hope” from the 
European burial ground where it had been in- 
terred. Once again that word stirs the hearts of 
discouraged, fearful people. As President, General 
Eisenhower might conceivably do for an increasing 
portion of the world what he has done for the na- 
tions of western Europe. 

Although the editors of United Nations World 
are internationalist, they have the weaknesses, or 
virtues, of patriots. They make no pretense of being 
untouched where the welfare or interest of their 
own country is concerned. 


We too are appalled by what appears to be a 
dangerous eclipse of spiritual and moral values in 
this nation, and recognize that we all need a stiff 
dose of old-fashioned American doctrine to purify 
our hearts and lift our sights. 

By this we mean the need for a dedicated, cul- 
tured and profound man who directs the affairs of 
state under the guidance of a set of ideas which 
incorporate at once modern thought and eternal 
spiritual values, as in the exciting days of Wash- 
ington, Adams, Jefferson. At the same time he 
must attract collaborators of similar high purpose. 

We know of only one living man capable of be- 
coming the center of such a group: Dwight Eisen- 
hower. 

There are those who say that no military man 
could possibly accomplish this mission. 

Eisenhower is a military man, but he is a mili- 
tary man who has seen enough of war to hate it. 

He is a military man, but a military man is in 
an excellent position to decide whether or not we 
have to spend sixty billion dollars a year out of a 
ninety-billion-dollar budget for national defense. 

He is a military man but today the politicians 
are. the enes who talk.of solving the world’s prob- 
lems by military means; the General advocates 
political and economic solutions. 

He is a military man but he is the greatest diplo- 
mat we have. 

He is a military man but circumstances have 


compelled him to deal with the most intricate hu- 
man and international problems. 


_He is a military man but he has achieved a 
statesman’s victories in negotiations with civilian 
administrators, ministers, heads of state. 

Eisenhower is a military man. The question 
therefore arises spontaneously: shouldn't he stick 
to his present all-important job and complete the 
organization of the international armies that will 
insure the successful defense of the West with all 
its life-giving intellectual and spiritual values? 

The editors of this magazine believe that it 
would be purposeless to complete this Herculean 
task if America chose a President who might sup- 
port it but half-heartedly or perhaps even destroy 
it through lack of interest, enthusiasm and com- 
petence. The man to see that the seed General 
Eisenhower has sown comes to full growth is Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

The presidency of the United States is a political 
job. It cannot, and therefore must not be expected 
that politics will not rear their proverbially un- 
handsome head even in Eisenhower's case. But he 


comes too late to the political scene to owe his ad- 


vancement to “bosses” and to have assumed. oblica- 
tions of a questionable nature. His promises will be 
few and according to all signs will be based not 
on tactical necessities but on his convictions about 
sound government. 

Coming to the highest office of his nation with 
clean hands and a clear conscience, bolstered by 
vast experience and a commanding intellectual 
equipment, we expect Eisenhower to perform at 
home the same miracle he has achieved abroad. 

We are confidently looking forward to his build- 
ing that unity-——not unanimity but that healthy 
and constructive national unity which is so diffi- 
cult to obtain in a democracy. 

Self-seeking interests, collective and individual, 
have for too long created daily confusion in this 
land. Too often national decisions have not been 
based on reasoned arguments, but emotional crises. 

Love, confidence and faith are the best guides 
toward maturity. If the nation gives them to 
Eisenhower, and if he deserves them, as we be- 
lieve he will, we shall be taking a great step 
toward becoming a responsible society capable of 
fulfilling the mission fate has imposed upon it in 
this incalculable second half of the twentieth 
century. 





Major General William F. Dean, of Berkeley, California—Medal of Honor. In the 
hard early days of the Korean War, when it was Red armor against American 
rifles; General Dean chose to fight in the most seriously threatened parts of the 
line with his men. At Taejon, just before his position was overrun, he was last 
seen hurling hand grenades defiantly at tanks. 

General William Dean knew in his heart that it’s every man’s duty to defend 
America. You know it, too. The General’s job was in Korea and he did it superbly 
well. Your defense job is here at home. And one of the best ways to de that job is 
to start right now buying your full share of United States-Defense* Bonds. For 
remember, your Defense Bonds help keep America strong, just as soldiers like 
General Dean keep America safe. And only through America’s strength can yout 
nation ... and your family ... and you... have a life of security. 

Defense is your job, too. For the sake of all our servicemen, for your own sake, 


help make this land so powerful that no American again may have to die in war. 


Buy United States Defense* Bonds now 


for peace! 





Remember that when you’re buying 
bonds for national defense, you’re 
also building a personal reserve of 
cash savings. Remember, too, that if 
you don’t save regularly, you generally 
don’t save at all. Money you take 


The U. 


home usually is money spent. So sign 
up today in the Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work, or the Bond-A- 
Month Plan where you bank. For 
your country’s security, and your 
own, buy U. S. Defense Bonds now! 


*US: Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds - Buy them regularly! 


S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this 


publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers 
of America as a public service. 
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strategic prize of the century 


The battle has already been joined for the possession 


of the world’s second-largest land mass and its fabulous 


natural wealth. In this exclusive report, the 


author analyses the opening moves of this fateful struggle 


between East and West. He predicts that its outcome will 


depend largely on the kind of deal the latter is willing 


to offer the awakening native sons of the Dark Continent 


BY GEORGE W. HERALD 


ast August, a boy’s school in 

Nairobi, Kenya, was the scene of 
a military conference at which over a 
hundred delegates from all parts of the 
British Empire drafted plans for the 
defense of Africa. 

This was the first meeting of the kind 
held since World War II. It brought 
fresh awareness to the fact that the 
Soviets, before attacking Europe or 
Southern Asia, may well descend the 
ancient road of conquest to the Nile 
Valley in order to cut the Common- 
wealth lifeline. 

The council at Nairobi agreed that 
Russian tanks could overrun Iran in 
4 to 5 days and sweep right on through 
Traq and Transjordania. Their logistic 
problems would be enormous and their 
losses through Allied air action con- 
siderable. But there was little doubt 


that, as things stood, determined Red 
cohorts could reach the gates of Suez 
without meeting serious opposition on 
the ground. 

The conferees also weighed another 
possibility: if most of Europe fell into 
Soviet hands, North Africa would auto- 
matically become the main base for a 
Western counterattack. In that case, a 
Soviet drive on Suez would imperil 
Allied staging areas in Tunisia, Al- 
geria and Morocco and might prolong 
the conflict by years. Therefore, they 
ruled, speedy defense preparations in 
Africa were imperative for the success 
of Allied strategy. 

The militaries cited many reasons 
why this area of the world had been 
woefully neglected by them in the post- 
war years. Most colonial powers were 
preoccupied with the more direct 


threat against their own homelands. 
In addition, some of them had to fight 
costly guerrilla battles in Asia. As to 
the United States, it didn’t want to 
embarrass its partners by paying too 
much attention to their overseas do- 
mains, so its policy in that region re- 
mained vague and undefined. While 
Washington had pledged to defend 
most any place in Europe, it still has 
no specific commitment to protect the 
world’s second biggest continent. 

To put an end to this general lethar- 
gy, the imperial delegates decided to 
make Nairobi the center of their 
strategic efforts. The city was exceed- 
ingly well suited for that role. Safely 
removed from the danger spots in the 
North, it still was close enough to 
serve as a rear hase for troops and sup- 
plies—a kind of counterpart to the 
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INVASION of Suez Canal could come from east or weet. Even Egyptians admit they 
could not hold this area alone; it is now guarded by a 90,000-man British army; 
USSR has offered support to all Africans in their “struggle for independence 
.. . against American plans for enslavement.” Yet recently the West proposed and 
Egypt disposed (at least for the time being) of plans for Middle East Command. 
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Soviet arsenals deep in Siberia. At the 
same time it was the hub of all air- 
South 
Africa as well as of three railways con- 


lines between England and 
necting the ports of Mombasa and 
Dares-Salaam with the cotton and cof- 
fee-growing hinterland. 

But above all, Nairobi was the cap- 
ital of Capricorn Africa, an area of 
1,100,000 square miles comprising the 
British territories of Kenya, Tanganyi- 
ka, Uganda, Nyasaland and Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia. 

This is a fabulous area. It has enough 
iron, coal, copper and uranium ore to 
last for ten generations. Its wealth in 
strategic materials such as tin, cobalt, 
manganese, bauxite and asbestos hasn't 
even been touched. Its fertile soil could 
nourish hundreds of millions of people 
if it were properly farmed. Its power 
resources are colossal; European firms 
are currently building two dams—one 
across the Zambesi River, another one 
across the Nile—that, together, are go- 
ing to generate 800,000 kilowatt-hours 
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of electricity. Once completed, these 
power plants are expected to turn trop- 
ical Africa into the Empire's richest 
asset. 

The British have already reinforced 
their garrisons in this never-never land. 
In a move as discreet as it was dra- 
matic, all non-Indian units formerly 
stationed in India and Pakistan have 
been transferred to Kenya and put at 
the disposal of the East African Com- 
mand. Some of these troops are bil- 
leted in Nairobi quonset huts and 
trained in modern warfare side by side 
with native battalions. Others live at 
MacKinnan Road Camp, sixty 
inland from Mombasa, where the Brit- 


miles 


ish have constructed huge quarter- 
master depots for guns, tanks, ammu- 
nition and other equipment salvaged 
after World War II. 

A network of new roads is being 
built to increase military mobility in 
that area. A North-South railway that 
will link the Capricorn countries to 


South-African lines is under construc- 
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tion. So are the new port of Mikindani 
and a railroad connecting it with Tan- 
ganyika. The Royal Navy is now forti- 
fying the entrance to this harbor as 
well as to Mombasa Bay. 

Thus the Capricorn zone is rapidly 
becoming the heartland of African de- 
fense. But the Nairobi planners made 
it clear that this bastion would have 
no purpose, except as a last redoubt, 
if the Western powers ever lost their 
grip on the Mediterranean anchors of 
that defense: Morocco and Egypt. 

How does the current unrest in these 
Allied military 
strategy? What is the true nature of 


two countries affect 


Arab nationalism? Can the West take 
concerted action to cope with it? 

In the past eight months, the desert 
plain behind the Atlas mountains in 
Morocco has suddenly been promoted 
to one of the most vital areas in the 
world. The US Air Force has selected 
it as an ideal location for some of its 
largest strategic bases. Two of these 
bases have already been completed at 








Sidislirhane, sixty miles north of Rabat, 
and at Nouasseur, twenty miles south 
of Casablanca. A third field at Ben- 
guerir, twenty miles north of Marra- 
kech, will soon be ready and two more 
are in the planning stage. In case of 
war, these installations would be top- 
most among the springboards from 
which “American SAC planes would 
take off to bomb Soviet Russia. Any- 
thing seriously disturbing their opera- 
tion could have the gravest conse- 
quences. That’s why the US must 
henceforth take more than a casual 
interest in Morocco’s political stability. 

Unfortunately, many Frenchmen feel 
that America helped upset that stabil- 
ity after World War II. When ex-Gl’s 
who had gone into business there re- 
fused to submit to the French system 
of import licenses, the State Depart- 
ment came to their aid by invoking a 
treaty it had concluded with the Sultan 
of Morocco in 1836. 


Goodly Apple, Rotten Core? 


The matter is now before the Hague 
International Court but it was far more 
than just a commercial dispute: it 
prompted many US officials on the 
scene to espouse openly the cause of 
Sultan Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef 
and the nationalist movement of the 
Istiqlal who demand Morocco’s im- 
mediate independence. While this at- 
titude seemed to be in the best Amer- 
ican tradition, the French claim that 
it disregarded essential facts of the 
situation. 

“If the Moroccan Arabs yearned for 
freedom and democracy as the Yan- 
kees did in 1776, we would be the last 
one to stand in their way,” General 
Augustin Guillaume, High Commis- 
sioner of French Morocco, declared the 
other day. “In fact we are pledged to 
grant them independence and shall do 
so when time is ripe. But the wealthy 
urban Arabs financing the Istiqlal 
movement have no use for freedom and 
democracy. They have persistently op- 
posed democratic electoral reforms we 
have been trying to introduce in the 
country. Their idea of independence is 
to be free to supptess and exploit the 
aboriginal Berber tribes who form the 
majority of Morocco’s nine million in- 
habitants.” 

General Guillaume pointed out that 
the Berbers were not of the same race 
as the Arabs and spoke a different 
language and that the French simply 
could not let them down. This set of 
circumstances, he felt, should enable 


America to back the French in Moroc- 
co without any moral compunctions. 
“However, diplomatic support be- 
fore the UN is not enough,” he added. 
“The Americans must stop working at 
cross purposes with the French right 
on the spot. Anything they do to 
weaken our authority in the protector- 
ate will only endanger the safety of 
their own installations. On the other 
hand, if they support us without reti- 
cence, no amount of chauvinist agita- 
tion can seriously impair the Allied 
strategic setup in that area.” 


Bluffer Still Holds an Ace 


This goes for Egypt too. Due to Mr. 
Churchill’s quickness of decision, the 
Canal Zone is today guarded by an 
army of 80,000 men in full battle or- 
der, including the motorized Royal 
Dragoons, the Royal Sussex Infantry 
Regiment, two heavy anti-aircraft regi- 
ments, one tank battalion and one para- 
chute brigade. At the same time, the 
tactical RAF bases at Tripoli, Ben- 
ghasi and Tobruk have been reinforced 
and are being enlarged to serve as sec- 
ondary fields for US bombers. 

All experts agree that the Egyptian 
Army hasn’t got a fighting chance 
against this array of forces. It has not 
yet recovered from its defeat in Israel 


AFRICAN triangle, whose three 
points form the crucial bases of 
the continent’s military de- 
fense. If one point should be 
lost, the other two could be- 
come easy prey to any aggressor. 
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and, actually, its principal divisions 
are still stationed at Gaza and in the 
Sinai desert along the Israeli border. 
This means that the British could cut 
them off at will, as their only rail link 
with the homeland runs right through 
the Suez compound. 

Still the western powers feel they 
can derive small satisfaction from hav- 
ing called King Farouk’s bluff. They 
realize that the Canal Zone is the best 
defense area they have in the Middle 
East. Millions of pounds have been 
poured into its workshops, repair de- 
pots and radar installations manned 
by highly skilled technicians. 

Yet according to Major General Sir 
George Erskine, commander of Suez, 
the base cannot fulfill its functions as 
long as the Egyptians don’t cooperate. 
That’s why all responsible quarters are 
anxious to break the deadlock between 
Cairo and London, Is there really no 
way of reconciling Arab nationalist 
aspirations with Allied military needs? 

In the view of neutral UN circles, 
the proposal for a Middle East Com- 
mand would have received much closer 
attention in Cairo, had it not been sub- 
mitted at the worst possible psycholog- 
ical moment. It offered the Egyptians 
what they had always been striving for: 
fuli equality in the Suez area. Even 





they don’t claim that they could defend 
that area all by Prime 
Minister Nahas Pasha, in a speech of 
November 14, 1936, said, defending 
the Anglo-Egyptian treaty: 

“Our army is weak. We cannot leave 
the country defenseless. It is Great 
Britain’s interest to defend the Suez 
Canal, and her interests and ours are 
therefore the same.” 


themselves. 


To neutral ears these words sound 
just as valid today as they were in 
1936, only that the defense of Suez 
has meanwhile grown into a crucial 
matter for the entire Western World. 

Once the pashas recognize that—and 
many of them, including King Farouk, 
are reported to do so in private—the 
transfer of Suez from British control 
to that of an international force com- 
prising Egyptian units will become a 
mere technicality. Otherwise, the Allies 
will reluctantly have to establish the 
Middle East Command somewhere else. 
They are already canvassing various 
places on Cyprus and Crete as well as 
in Turkey and Israel as possible sites 
for their staff headquarters. 

Even in that case Suez wouldn't be 
evacuated, of course, as the Big Three 
are unanimous that such a step would 
only play into Communist hands. 

However, armed strength and firm- 
ness in the strategic Suez-Capricorn- 
Morocco segment are no longer sufh- 
cient to deal with the Red menace in 
Africa. As everywhere else, the Soviets 
are already trying to undermine the 
Black Continent from within. Pravda 
quite candidly announced in a lead 
editorial on November 20, 1951, that 
the Soviet Union will support the peo- 
ple of Egypt, Morocco and “other 
colonies” in their “struggle for inde- 
pendence” and foster “a: colonial liber- 
ation movement against American plans 
for enslavement.” 


AMERICAN air bases cluster around 
strategic Gibraltar and northwest coast. 


These were not just idle threats. The 
Politburo regards Africa with its low 
living standards and political and ra- 
cial tensions as an ideal ground for 
Communist penetration. Consequently, 
the Russian Embassy in Addis-Ababa 
has been staffed with 200 experts 
keeping close watch on the scene and 
dispatching clandestine agents to all 
potential trouble spots. 

Most of these agitators are Moscow- 
trained Negroes but there are also a 
number of white Europeans. Their main 
goal is to delay the bolstering of Afri- 
ca’s defenses and to conquer its peo- 
ple the same way they conquered the 
Chinese. 

They have already fomented several 
labor riots in Durban and Johannes- 
burg as well as in the mining districts 
of Nigeria. At the Gold Coast, dis- 
turbances were staged by French Com- 
munists working on local newspaper 
staffs. In Nairobi, the other day, the 
Reds openly threatened African natives 
who wanted to participate at a civic 
celebration and persuaded them to stay 
home. Sabotage acts in the irrigation 
systems in Kenya and Uganda are en 
the increase, and there even have been 
a number of murders of technicians 
and administrators which the author- 
ities labeled “clearly Moscow-inspired.” 

In the Moslem world where the Reds 
found tough going after the war, they 
have recently made astonishing head- 
way, according to delegates to the 2nd 
World Congress of the International 
Organizations of Trade 
Milan. Instead of using the overt ap- 


Unions in 


proach—in most Arab countries the 
Communist party is officially banned 
they have managed to slip into various 
Arab groups of the extreme right such 
as the Moslem Brotherhood, the Neo- 
Destourien Party in Tunisia and the 
Istiqlal in Morocco. This was con- 
firmed when the French government, 
a few weeks ago, discovered a regular 
Communist plot in Casablanca. 

The Milan delegates ascribed this 
development to the fact that Abdul 
Azzam Pasha, the General Secretary of 
the Arab League who once was a Com- 
munist himself, quietly tolerates this 
Red influx. Others pointed out that the 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, to whom 
Hitler gave $250,000 during the last 
war, recently traveled to Red Poland 
to open a Moslem university in War- 
saw. They claim that this man is now 
serving Stalin for cash. 

With Africa’s more backward tribes, 
the agents of the Kremlin are employ- 
ing more subtle methods. Instead of 





STAGES OF FREEDOM IN AFRICA 
Sovereign States Egypt 
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preaching the theories of Marx and 
Lenin to these they are 
playing on their superstitious fears. 
Most natives still believe that spirits 
of good and evil are responsible for 
what happens to them. So the Com- 


innocents, 


munists: go around and tell them that 
the Europeans are obsessed by dark 
demons and are trying to bewitch 
them with their medical and technical 
sorcery but, luckily enough, a new 
God has risen in the East who will 
bring them succor and rid them of 
their masters. Strange as it may seem, 
this sort of thing finds many willing 
ears and, as primitive Africans are 
easily swayed by emotions, the danger 
of mass violence is always present. 

To counteract Red _ psychological 
warfare in Africa, the West is hitting 
back with a series of well-chosen argu- 
ments. 

US State Department pamphlets and 
information centers, for instance, point 
out that a nation which has annexed 
264,000 square miles since 1939 and is 


(Continued on page 46) 














Political corruption in the US is only 
one manifestation of the current 
devaluation of ethical values. 

Such is the verdict of this noted 
social scientist. who, going beyond 
criticism, offers a positive 
program toward the creation of a 


more responsible society. 


The agonized expression of T. Lamar 
Caudle, dismissed by the Presi- 
dent for “outside activities” reflects 
a belated’ puzzlement over it all. 
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Corruption’s not of modern date; 
It hath been tried in ev’ry state. 


Joun Gay, Fasies, 1738 


Ts recent exposures of widespread 
political corruption and decay of 
civic morals in the United States tend 
to lead the majority of Americans to 
an easy generalized conclusion. 

Failing to understand the underlying 
reasons behind the nation-wide corrup- 
tion, people have sought for an expla- 
nation in “politics”’—on the general as- 
sumption that politicians and things 
political are bound to be crooked. Such 
an explanation recalls a famous pas- 
sage in one of Ring Lardner’s sardonic 
stories. It goes something like this: 
“*Are we lost, daddy?’ the boy asked 
tenderly. ‘Shut up,’ the father ex- 
plained.” 

Nothing could be more superficial, 
in fact, than to attribute our moral 
ills to a kind of “professional deforma- 
tion” which strikes people as soon as 
they become a part of our government. 

The roots of the present-day moral 
sickness lie deeper. They are bound up 
with the development of our society 
as a whole. To remedy the: situation 
more is needed than special investi- 
gators purifying the souls of public 
officials, We must re-examine the en- 
tire set of moral values by which the 
individual lives day by day whether 
he is a congressman, a civil servant, 
a teacher, a student, a businessman 
or any other private individual. 

As far as political corruption is con- 
cerned, it should be kept in mind that 
this kind of dishonesty is nothing new. 
It is, indeed, a political disease as old 
as history. It infected all known civil- 
izations, including ancient Greece and 
classic Rome. By means of bribery, 
Joseph Addison tells us in a charm- 
ing essay, Philip of Macedon “refuted 
the wisdom of Athens, confounded 
their statesmen, struck their orators 
dumb, and at length argued them out 
of all their liberties.’ And Francis 
Bacon relates the following anecdote: 

“A jury of 57 decided against Cicero 
and in favor of Clodius. Later in the 
Senate Clodius taunted Cicere: ‘The 
jury gave you no credit.’ Cicero an- 
swered: ‘Five-and-twenty gave me 
credit: but there were two-and-thirty 
that gave you no credit, for they had 
their money beforehand.’ ” 

American history, too, is full of in- 


stances of political corruption and the 
suborning of public officials. In fact, 
the use of public funds to gain fac- 
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Refusing to testify at first, Frank Costello on second thought returned to Federal 
Court, hedged on answers in carefully selected samples of his throaty King’s English. 


tional influence began with Alexander 
Hamilton during the earliest days of 
the American Republic. The stories of 
mink coats, deep freezes, tax fixings, 
free vacation trips, and influence ped- 
dling that have come out of Washing- 
ton recently are nothing particularly 
new. No one political party has ever 
had a monopoly on honesty or chican- 
ery. Both Democrats and Republicans 
have been known to indulge in fraud 
and skulduggery, some of them on a 
monumental scale. 

Those who are, rightly enough, out- 
raged by the low moral tone of the 
present Administration might, in all 
fairness, remember the fantastic doings 
of the Harding regime, when open 
graft ran into the tens of millions of 
dollars. Even under honest presidents 
certain financial practices were, to say 
the least, questionable. Thus Coolidge’s 
Vice President Charles G. Dawes, when 
he became-chief of President Hoover's 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
arranged a loan of $90,000,000 for a 
Chicago bank snd then resigned. The 
point of the story is that he owned the 
bank himself. 

It is necessary to understand, how- 
ever, that today corruption and low 
civic morals are not confined to the 
political sphere. To be sure, corrupt 
politicians seem to occupy the head- 
lines. Some 56 important Internal 
Revenue officials have been dismissed 
or have resigned; one Assistant At- 
torney General has been fired; others 


will probably get the axe in the near 
future. But that is only a small part 
of the total picture. 

Politicians, it must be emphasized, 
merely reflect the climate of opinion 
that prevails at any given time. The 
truth is that, at present, the moral 
environment in America is sickly. The 
virus of improbity has penetrated 
large segments of the whole socjety— 
the schools, athletics, business, labor 
and even the churches. As the Senate 
subcommittee on ethics reported re- 
cently: “No group in society is in a 
position to point the finger of scorn at 
others. Influence peddlers exist only 
as long as businessmen and othe§s are 
willing to patronize them.” Clearly, 
those who bribe policemen or tax of- 
ficials or athletes are, morally speak- 
ing, as guilty as those who accept the 
bribe. 

The current low state of morality is 
particularly glaring on the educational 
front. Here the germ of dishonesty 
seems to have infected a considerable 
number of young people, if recent sur- 
veys are any indication. From one end 
of the country to the other come re- 
ports of fixing of school records, brib- 
ery of athletes, and cheating at exam- 
inations. Whether it is at the nation’s 
highest military school, such as West 
Point, or at a small middle western 
college, such as Bradley, the disease of 
moral fraud appears to be endemic. 
Recently 47 per cent of the under- 
graduates at Cornell University ad- 








mitted to cheating at examinations. At 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles the cheating figure stood at 
49 per cent. In short, nearly half of 
the students questioned confessed to 
passing their examinations dishonestly. 
Will they, once they get out into the 
world of affairs, fail to become either 
bribe-givers or bribe-takers? Indeed, 
how can they be expected to act vir- 
tuously when they read that an At- 
torney General of the United States, 
the highest legal officer in the land, 
states at a public hearing that he 
neither approved nor condemned the 
confessedly dishonest deeds of one of 
his own assistants? 

What, then, accounts for this pre- 
vailing debasement of public virtue 
in the land of Jefferson and Lincoln? 
There are at least three main reasons 
that help to explain it. 

First, the consequences of war. Wars 
usually result in a general lowering of 
both moral and economic standards. 
This has been true all over the world, 
and the US is no exception. Nearly 
every major war in which America 
ever participated was accompanied by 
graft and corruption. Indeed, in war- 
time corruption is as unavoidable as 
killing. This is especially true on the 
economic front, because in essence war 
is waste; its objective is not to create 
but to destroy. In addition, wartime 
budgets are so fantastically big and 
complicated that they cannot be con- 
trolled. When a budget reaches the 
astronomical figure of $90 or $100 bil- 
lion a year, no human agency can or 
will check it. An enormous military 
budget, then, becomes a mighty invita- 
tion to waste and corrupticn. Wars, 
sherefore, inevitably end in a lowering 
of the moral tone of the whole com- 
munity. 

Secondly, the consequences of urban- 
ization and industrialization. For a 
century and more the US, once a pre- 
dominantly rural country, has been 
growing steadily urban. The process of 
industrial urbanization has been ac- 
companied by the usual symptoms—dis- 
ruption of family ties, boredom, social 
insecurity, general frustration. There 
has been, in consequence, a noticeable 
decrease in church attendance and an 
increase in drinking. Surveys show that 
over half the American people do not 
go to church; two-thirds of them drink 
a certain amount of alcohol. 

Statistics of crime, mental ill health 
and suicide also reveal a good deal of 
social disturbance in the US. Holly- 
wood pictures, especially the grade-B 


ones and the horse operas which are 
phenomenally popular among _ the 
young in body and mind, are dedicated 
to the cult of violence. In those films 
every situation, from business to love, 
is resolved either by the fist or by the 
gun, or by both. Such pictures are 
both the cause and effect of the great 
amount of crime from which the US 
is suffering. In 1947 a total of 1,665,110 
“serious” crimes, including 7,760 mur- 
ders, took place in the US. In 1948, 
according to J. Edgar Hoover, chief of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
there were 1,686,670 serious crimes, 
which averaged 3 per minute. The aver- 
age of killings in that year was 36 per 
day. More than 15 per cent of the 
crimes were committed by young per- 
sons under 21. “The continued high 
crime rate,” J. Edgar Hoover said, “is 
a serious reflection upon the failure of 
adult Americans in the discharge of 
their responsibilities of citizenship.” 
The increase in mental patients in 
America has been described as “appall- 
ing” by Dr. Riley H. Guthrie, special 
mental consultant to the US Public 
Health Service. This is particularly true 
of older people. In 1922, only 9,229 
patients over 65 entered mental hospi- 
tals; in 1946, there were 29,987. In 
some weeks Army induction centers re- 
ject as many as 62 per cent of Selective 
Service registrants for “mental defi- 
ciency.” A survey made in the South 
early in 1951 reported: “More than 40 
per cent of the thousands of Southern 
youths passing through induction cen- 
ters are failing to meet service stand- 
ards, including 38.7 per cent who can- 
not qualify mentally.” Many of the 
mentally unbalanced, possibly 40 per 


BASKETBALL fixer and 
jeweler Salvatore Sollazo 
thought he had hit the 
jackpot in bribing college 
basketball players. 


cent or more, try or actually do commit 
suicide. In an average year no less 
than 22,000 Americans kill themselves. 
Another 100,000 try suicide and fail. 

The third reason for the low stand- 
ard of civic virtue is to be found in 
the cult of materialism and individ- 
ualism. The US has achieved unex- 
celled material prosperity. In the proc- 
ess of so doing, however, certain moral 
and social values had to be sacrificed. 
The nation-wide emphasis on “things,” 
on “goods,” on material pursuits has 
definitely debased spiritual values. That 
man cannot live by bread alone is a 
truism which Americans had long in- 
clined to forget, but are now painfully 
rediscovering. 

Equally serious is the national dedi- 
cation to the ideal of individualism 
and the worship of the goddess Indi- 
vidual Success. This without a deeply 
felt religious conviction or reference to 
spiritual values. When a nation puts a 
premium on self, self-advancement and 
devil-take-the-hindmost, it is bound to 
discover that the public good is likely 
to be the majar victim. Men bribe, take 
bribes or encourage bribery precisely 
because they live up to the national 
ideal of individual go-aheadness. Since 
individual success, regardless of social 
consequences, is the prime American 
value, it follows psychologically that 
virtually any means are justified—so 
long as they achieve that success. 

Americans, therefore, may be said te 
live in a society where social values 


tend to be pulverized. The individual, 
under such a system, has two main 
loyalties: one is to himself and the 
other to his immediate group. The 
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SIKKIM 


Land of 
Peaks 


and Beauties 


In this tiny princely state, sometimes known 
as Den Jong, Land of Rice, a lovely lady sits 
at her loom, her long hair, dancing eyes and 
charming smile are typical. Unlike nearby 
Indian and Pakistani women she goes unveiled. 








Just below the Roof of the World 
— Tibet — there lives a little- 
known cheerful people of hard- 


working men and lovely dark 


haired women 


Text and pictures 


By SHIBDA BANDERJI, 


Indian writer and traveler 


Sikkimese men are tall, slim, quiet and hard- 
working. They are less vivacious than their 
women-folk, and make excellent farmers and 
shepherds. Both men and women drink a wine 
made of rice and are extremely fond of gambling. 
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Women pedominate tne 160,000 population not 
only by dint of run:bers, but by the force of their 
personalities. Above are two incipient matriarchs. 


Buddhism is the predominant religion of the Lep- 
chas, the original inhabitants of Sikkim. This Bud- 
dhist monastery lies in the shadow of Mt. Kanchan- 


Even the most beautiful women grow e!d, but not all Tea, which is produced in abundance, is Sikkim’s big industry. Rice and 
as gracefully.and gayly as the Sikkimese. Music and the millet are second largest crops. Surprising at this altitude is the riot of 
dance hold a special charm for these happy people. blue, green and crimson flowers growing wildly in this Himalayan garden. 











The artistic golden ornaments worn by these belles 
were made by Nepalese craftsmen who excel as gold 
and silversmiths, and who control cottage industries. 





junga, second highest in the Himalayas (28,146 ft.) . 
Buddhists, too, are the Bhutias who came from 
Tibet. The Nepalese, richest inhabitants, are Hindu. 


The call to prayer echos through the mountains as priests they regard as a Devil God, and for which they have unbounded 
blow giant trumpets. “In addition to the regular prdcticé of” fear and reverence. To propitiate:the spirit of this god they 
Buddhism, the Sikkimese worship Mount Kanchanjunga, which perform ritual dances which are infused with weird beauty. 
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Whether in sari, severely tailored suit or 

thy smart Parisian dress, women diploma- 
tists are more in evidence at the Sixth 

General Assembly of the UN than at any 

previous international conference. 


Text by BETTY STONES 
Pictures by LEO ROSENTHAL 


Dt G. Serum nove - Cakilove’ Simora Ana Figuerow 


Czechoslovakia’s Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs takes up 


Photogenic Chilean chairman of General Assembly's Third 
a point with USSR colleagues Vishinsky and Arutinnien. 


Committee consults Dr. Norman of Liberia in lighter vein. 
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Mis. Eltamet Hootticlt— 


A familiar figure to everyone, in a happy 
mood with the Reverend J. de Souza, a 
well-known Member of Parliament in India. 


Shrimiila Vijaya Lakshm¢ Pamala 


Former Ambassador of India (below, left), 
now at home for the elections, greets Am- 
bassador Thray Sithu Barrington of Burma. 


Dt. Maria Z. Wilivtin 


Counselor of Embassy and member of 
Netherlands Delegation to the UN (below, 
right), chats with Minister Nehru of India. 





tT THE Sixth General Assembly of 
A the United Nations in Paris, wom- 
en are faring far better than usual. 

For the first time, the important 
Second Committee (Economic Affairs) 
is headed by a woman diplomat in the 
person of Mrs. Ana Figueroa, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of Chile, and the delegation of 
an Eastern European country is headed 
by a woman: Her Excellency Mme. 
Sekaninova-Cakrtova of Czechoslovakia. 
Deputy Foreign Minister. Besides, there 
are a gumber of women acting as dele- 
gates of their countries. 

The dean of women diplomats is Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt. Perhaps no other 
American woman has been the target of 
so many malicious jokes and outright 
calumnies as Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Yet, if a referendum were to be held 
to designate the leading personality 
among American women, the answer 
would surely be Mrs. Roosevelt. And 
there are good reasons for it. Her 
humanitarianism seems to be part and 
parcel of a genuine, natural kindness, 
which reaches first to the small, daily 
affairs, and only afterwards is trans- 
lated into great enterprise. 

Moreover, she is clearheaded. We 
watched her presiding over the Third 
Committee, which formulated the Hu- 
man Rights “ovenant. We watched her 
in battle royal with bearded Ambassa- 
dor Pavlov of the USSR, who directed 
the most virulent attacks on her from 
behind his «black hair curtain. If the 
Universal Human Rights Declaration 
is today a reality, it is the work of Mrs. 
Roosevelt; and if that declaration 
breathes justice and mercy, it is because 
it is not the work of a packet of cold- 
nosed legal advisers, but of a woman 
with a warm heart. 

When the day comes that the Human 
Rights Covenant has the force of law 
in all countries, it will certainly be the 
greatest achievement of any woman in 
history. 

Mme. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, of In- 
dia, is the sister of Prime “Minister 
Nehru. In her youth she waé famous 
for her good looks. Today she is down- 
right beautiful, with wondrous silver 
hair and the profile of an epic queen. 
She usually dresses in saris of delicate 
hue: mauve, egg shell, pink. She is 
feminine in her gestures, graceful in 
her movements. 

Officially Madame Pandit is not a 
member of the Indian delegation, yet 
she is often present at the Palais de 
Chaillot, sitting behind Sir Benegal 
Rau in the Political Committee. 
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In past years, Mme. Pandit took 
part in India’s curious nonviolent fe- 
bellion, and served her stint in jail 
on account of it. She brilliantly assisted 
in legislative work for the new India, 
and afterwards was her country’s am- 
bassador to Moscow, later to Washing- 
ton. She shares the political philosophy 
of her brother. She dares to recognize 
good and bad in both communism and 
capitalism; but she believes that com- 
munism in India will be absorbed into 
the massive Hindu philosophy, like a 
midget swallowed by a whale. 

If it be true, as the ancient Indian 
writers say, that women can be divided 
into three categories, the mice, the 
does; and the elephants, then we must 
certainly Mme. Pandit as 
among the does. 

Senorita Minerva Bernardino, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the Dominican Republic is 
a round kttle woman, sculpted out of 
one piece. Swift-moving, swift-talking, 
she has been the dynamo of all sorts 
of women’s-movements. Sinee 1926, 
when she became a feminist, she has 
been in the thick of it all over the 
world, but most especially on the Amer- 
ican continents. 

Senorita Minerva Bernardino is a 
woman whom the somatologists would 
designate as “circular.” She is expedi- 
tive, with an even flow of thought and 
speech, uninhibited and easy in her 
association of ideas. If the adjective 
“heifer-eyed” were not reserved by 
hallowed tradition for the goddess Juno, 
we would claim it for Minerva. 

Most women delegates sit at the 
meetings without hats, but not Senorita 
Bernardino; and her hats are a matter 
of as much public interest as the tri- 
corns of Mrs. Olive Remington Gold- 
man, USA. It will be sufficient to re- 
mark that if all rights and protections 
that Senorita Bernardino has so bravely 
fought out for women and children 
were extended to song-birds and fruits, 
her hats would be shorn of ornamenta- 
tion. 

One of the several deputy Foreign 
Ministers of the Czechoslovakian Peo- 
ple’s Republic, Mme. Sekaninova-Cak- 


rtova is head of her nation’s delega- 


reckon 


tion and represents it in the Assembly's 
important Political Committee. 

The somatologists would call her 
esthenic. She is thin-faced, thin-nosed, 
with close-set eyes, a rather fanatical 
bird face. She was a Communist from 
early girlhood, married a Communist, 
Dr. Ivan Sekanin, a well-known law- 
yer. Her husband was arrested and tor- 


tured to death by the Germans, After 
the war, she married Dr. Cakrt, a state 
employee in Brno. They have a child, 
and we take a fifty-fifty chance in guess- 
ing that it is a boy. 

Mme. Sekaninova-Cakrtova is not a 
newcomer to the UN, but this is the first 
time she has headed her delegation. 
Unlike the other delegates of the Peo- 
ple’s Republics, she speaks in English 
and not in Russian. 

Mme. Ana Figueroa, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of Chile, had better be described not 
by a somatologist, but by a coiffeur. 
who would flatly say that she is a 
beautiful woman, and rightly ‘so. She 
is beautiful, not in the frivolous sense 
of the word, but in the classic one: 
she has a vivacious Latin face, express- 
ing at once determination, gracious- 
ness, and intelligence. 

She is a teacher by profession, but 
could give lessons ‘in deportment to 
Park Avenue debutantes. She uses her 
eyes to see, and to be seen into. She 
4s a woman born to give orders, and no 
doubt to handle a gavel, which is per- 
haps why she was elected to preside 
over the important Third Committee of 
the General Assembly, which handles 
social affairs. At present it is dis- 
cussing technical assistance to under- 
developed countries. 

It is harder for a beauteous woman in 
public life to be taken seriously than 
for an ugly one. Mme. Figueroa has 
succeeded. 

Mme. Bodil Begrup, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of Denmark to the Republic of Iceland 
is a Doctor of Political Science and 
Economy. She was the representative 
of her country to the first meeting, 
in Hunter College of Ecosoc, but 
even then was no newcomer to inter- 
national gatherings for she had already 
represented Denmark at the League of 
Nations in Geneva. She is a dark- 
haired, statuesque woman with dark 
blue eyes, measured in gesture «and 
speech. She is self-effacing, and ‘ideal- 
istic, but has the scientist’s realistic 
understanding of things. 

These are only a few of the women 
delegates to the UN. We could continue 
with many an Alternate Delegate, and 
more members of the Secretariat where 
women almost outnumber men. 

None of them is a member of the 
Political Committee however, a regret- 
table circumstance, for perhaps it 
is time that we hear the voice of 
women when the decisions are made on 
peace and war. 
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Efforts to stop the arms race degen- 


erate into a propaganda battle which, 


for once, turns in favor of the West. 


BY WILLIAM R. FRYE 


UN Correspondent, 


The Christian Science Monitor 


Ww" East and West strode onto 
the stage of the United Nations 
General Assembly this year for their 
annual duel before world public 
opinion, the weapons had been chosen 
by the West. They were plans for 
moderating the twentieth century 
atomic armaments race. 

Outside the Palais de Chaillot, where 
the 60 nations gathered, Paris was gray 
and damp and cold. Morning fogs hung 
over the Seine and obscured the base of 
the Eiffel Tower, so that its upper por- 
tion seemed to be suspended in mid-air, 
as in the Oriental rope trick. There was 
an air of unreality abroad. 

And diplomacy was right in step. 
French Foreign Minister Robert Schu- 
man predicted, the Saturday before the 
Assembly opened, that the Western 
powers would make “sensational” 
peace overtures to Russia. At least one 
British newspaper proclaimed, “States- 
men Gather for Week of Destiny.” 

When it came, the West’s peace over- 
ture took the form of a disarmament 
plan—comprehensive, constructive, vir- 
tually foolproof, but several notches 
short of “sensational.” To have had any 
prospect of success in ending the cold 
war it would have required a stripping 
away of the Soviet Iron Curtain—a 
complete reversal of Russian policy. 
Few, if any, realistic diplomats at the 
Palais de Chaillot expected this would 
happen. 

It. did not. Soviet Foreign Minister 
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Andrei Y. Vishinsky said the plan kept 
him awake practically all night laugh- 
ing. He said the western “mountain” 
had brought forth “a mouse—and a 
dead mouse at that.” The “week of 
destiny” vanished. 

World diplomats thereupon set up 
their own Oriental rope trick: the ef- 
fort to build a superstructure of dis- 
armament without a base of East-West 
confidence. 

It was a task foredoomed, of course, 
if not to failure, at least to a very 
limited success. But the 
nevertheless was a fascinating vignette 
of the United Nations in operation. 

It showed the role the world organi- 
zation plays in cold-war diplomacy. It 
was a propaganda duel of great finesse 
and intensity. It mirrored the hopes 
and fears and frustrations of those who 
seek to prevent a war no one says he 


process 


wants, but everyone seems to feel his 
opponent may be preparing. 

The setting was Europe, caught in a 
difficult dilemma—forced to choose be- 
tween guns and butter, or rather, 
between guns and economic stability. 
There was a great temptation to ease up 
on the guns, lest domestic crisis follow, 
and with it, an even greater Com- 
munist danger than the one presented 
by the Red Army. 

There were those, moreover, who ar- 
gued that rearmement might “provoke” 
the Kremlin—that Russia, seeing the 
West’s intentions, might launch what it 


BATTLE 
REPORT 


on 


DISARMAMENT 


had convinced itself was a “preventive 
war.” Europe had no desire to be seized 
as a hostage against American use of 
atomic bombs on Moscow. 

Such were the arguments against re- 
armament. The arguments for it were 
obvious: if Russia struck, arms would 
be the difference between life and 
death. If Europe succeeded in rearm- 
ing before Russia struck, the blow 
might never come. 

A plan was needed which would (a) 
if possible, modify the Kremlin’s fears 
about Western intentions; (b) if not, 
steel Europe’s nerves for further sac- 
rifices; and (c) in any event, prevent 
Russia from monopolizing the slogan 
“neace”—that is, seize the propaganda 
offensive. 

The disarmament program was the 
answer. In the unlikely event—the very 
unlikely event—that Russia accepted 
it, it would immediately ease Europe’s 
burden. If Russia refused, the sacri- 
fice necessary for armaments would be 
demonstrably unavoidable. And in the 
eyes of the world, the blame for the 
arms race would rest even more plainly 
than before on the shoulders of the 
Politburo. 

The plan itself was carefully worked 
out. If the United States was to offer 
to lay bare its atomic energy secrets, 
it had to be sure the danger of Rus- 
sian attack was removed in the process. 
Tf the West was to sacrifice its su- 
periority over Russia in one field, the 














atomic field, it had to be sure Russia 
was in the process of sacrificing its 
superiority over the West in the other 
major field, that of “conventional” ot 
old-fashioned armaments. 

The first step in the American- 
British-French plan (it was presented 
jointly by the Western Big Three) was 
to set up a 12-nation Disarmament 
Commission under the aegis of the 
Security Council. It would consist of 
the United States, Russia, Britain, 
France, Nationalist China, Canada, and 
the six nonpermanent members of the 
Security Council, whoever they hap- 
pened to be. As of now, and for the 
rest of 1952, they are Pakistan, the 
Netherlands, Turkey, Brazil, Chile, and 
Greece. 


This commission would draw up a 


treaty or series of treaties. Each na- 
tion’s armed might would be limited 
to its defense needs. A foolproof system 
of atomic energy control would be set 
up, including international ownership 
and management of atomic energy plants 
(the Baruch Plan) unless a better or 
equally good scheme could be worked 
out. 

An international control organ would 
be established to supervise the atomic 
plants and police the entire program. 
Its inspectors would be free to go any- 
where they liked at any time they 
liked; their movements would not be 
subject to the veto. 

In order to determine how much each 
nation should reduce its armaments, 
it would be necessary to know how 
much each nation had. To this end all 
governments would be asked to report 
first on their soldiers, guns, tanks, and 
planes of all types and descriptions, 
that is, their conventional weapons 
(with “some aspects” of atomic energy 
included); then on their atom bombs. 
their stockpiles of fissionable material, 
and their bacteriological and _ other 
supersecret weapons. 

This worldwide census of armaments 
would be verified by inspectors, not 
constantly, in 
fact, over a period of years. 


once but many times 


Finally, each treaty, as it was ready, 
would be submitted to a world confer- 
ence of all nations “whose military re- 
sources are such that their failure to 
accept would endanger the system.” 
include Com- 
munist China and Russia’s European 
satellites. 


This obviously would 


When all such nations had agreed on 
the plans, actual reduction of arma- 
ments, including the scrapping of 


“The little powers this way ...° 


atomic bomb stockpiles, would take 
place. 

This was the program which kept 
Vishinsky awake most of the night 
laughing. He and his Kremlin bosses 
soon realized their mistake in using the 
weapon of ridicule. Posters by the hun- 
Paris billboards 
showing an animal, half wolf, half 
bear, with Vishinsky’s head, grinning 
broadly, while a forest burned in the 
background. “Fifty nations proposed 
disarmament, simultaneous and con- 
trolled,” the legend read. “Vishinsky: 
‘Your plan made me laugh all night’.” 
For once, the Communist propagandist 
had blundered badly. 

In an effort to repair the damage, the 
Soviet Foreign Minister changed his 
tone, and came up with a counterpro- 
posal. This was his plan: 

Set up a 12-nation commission (the 
same commission the West proposed, 
but with a different name). 

Prohibit atomic weapons by decree, 
and “establish control” over the prohi- 
bition, on paper. Take an inventory of 
armaments and armed forces of all 
types. 

Work out the details of a control 
system and embody the agreement in 
a treaty 


dreds appeared on 


which would, among other 
things, set up an international control 
organ. 

Agree that the Big Five (the US, 
Russia, Britain, France, and Commu- 
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nist China) would reduce their arma- 
ments by one-third in a year’s time. 

Call a world conference to ratify the 
treaty, or to draft its own plans for 
disarmament. 

There were certain superficial simi- 
larities between the two plans. In the 
hope that agreement could be reached 
if the Big Four would sit down pri- 
vately together, a group of small coun- 
tries which are more or less neutral 
in the cold war-—Pakistan, Iraq, and 
Syria were the prime 
suaded the General Assembly's Politi- 
cal Committee to set up a subcommittee 
with the Big Four as its members. The 
President of the Assembly, Dr. Luis 
Padilla Nervo of Mexico, was made 
chairman of the subcommittee. 


movers—per- 


The Big Four could not very well re- 
fuse to meet; the one that did so would 
put itself in the position of blocking 
a possible path to peace. So, skepti- 
cally, the United States Ambassador-at- 
Large Philip Jessup, Selwyn Lloyd, 
British Minister of State, and Jules 
Moch, a former French Defense Minis- 
ter, sat down with Vishinsky. 

Their task was mammoth. It could 
not be performed in the ten days 
allotted indeed, in ten 
months, given present international 
conditions. What they did was to talk 
over their plans in an atmosphere of 
candor and this in itself undoubtedly 
was worth doing. 


them—or, 
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These were the points which blocked 
progress toward disarmament at this 
stage in the world’s history: 

Atomic energy control. Russia de- 
manded “prohibition” of atomic 
weapons immediately, to be followed 
by an interval—the West thought it 
would be months, perhaps even years 
—before a system of inspection and 
comparatively loose control was put 
into practical effect. The West in- 
sisted upon the Baruch Plan, or a 
foolproof equivalent, as the method of 
prohibiting atomic weapons. 

Behind this disagreement lay the fact 
—obvious to both East and West—that 
the threat of atomic retaliation, plus 
the factor of atomic artillery, is all that 
stands between Russia and a successful 
the Atlantic. 
weapons were prohibited, and stock- 
piles. destroyed before disarmament 
had begun and an airtight system of 
control was in operation, the Red 
Army would be free to march. 

Disarmament: Russia favored a 
one-third cut across the board; the 
West wanted “balanced reduction of 
conventional armaments. The essential 
difference here was that the Soviet plan, 
even if carried out in good faith, would 
haye perpetuated Russia’s 
superiority in this type of weapons, 
whereas the western plan would have 
eliminated it. 

Safeguards: Russia offered to ad- 
mit UN inspectors behind the Iron 


march to If atomic 


present 
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Curtain, but insisted that spot checks 
could be made only when there was a 
suspected violation of the treaty. The 
West was not willing to accept this 
limitation on the inspectors’ freedom of 
movement. 

The point had arisen many times 
before in the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The Western powers have always 
felt that if a prima facie case were to 
be required prior to each surprise in- 
spection, there would be no surprise— 
and in some cases, no inspection. 

Timing: Russia was “absolutely op- 
posed” to disclosing the extent of 
its conventional armament before the 
West disclosed its atomic strength. 
Vishinsky claimed the West would 
never get around to atom bombs. The 
West felt a stage-by-stage progression 
from the least important to most secret 
categories was essential; indeed, that 
without a test of Russia’s sincerity, the 
United States could not think of dis- 
closing its atomic-bomb secrets. 

The result was that when the Big 
Four subcommittee reported to the 60- 
nation Political Committee, the rope 
trick clearly had not come off. 

There was further debate, but it was 
inconclusive. In the end, the Political 
Committee recommended and the Gen- 
eral Assembly decided to set up the 
new Disarmament Commission, with in- 


structions to work along the lines the 
United States, Britain, and France had 
suggested. 

Vishinsky said “nyet.” He protested 
to the end that the United States 
merely was trying to delay prohibition 
of the atomic bomb. In the world at 
large, however—at least, in e Western 
world—there could have been few per- 
sons with access to the facts who be- 
lieved him. 

Thus, at least one of the principal 
objectives the West had in mind when 
it submitted its disarmament plan had 
been achieved. The cold war had not 
been ended. Russia’s suspicions had 
not been allayed. Europe still gave 
evidence of rearmament jitters. But the 
propaganda initiative had been seized 
from Russia and a considerable vic- 
tory won. Russia’s “peace offensive,” 
which had been much touted in ad- 
vance, had been completely blanketed. 

Vishinsky had posed one day for 
Communist newspaper photographers 
with a white dove in his hand. But a 
French photographer better typified the 
results of the East-West duel when he 
snapped the same bird later, its 
feathers ruffled and its composure seri- 
ously undermined. His editor printed 
the picture with the caption, “Dove 
of peace after it fell into Vishinsky’s 
hands.” 
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The eyes of the world are on us. These gentlemen are from the UN. 


(Ici Paris) 











The Wooden 


The champions of 
skill, stamina, and grace 
gather in Oslo this month to 


vie for the arduous honors 


of the Winter Olympiad 


By ARTHUR TOKLE 


Arthur Tokle, Norwegian-born 
American, began skiing at the 
age of 18 months, some 28 
years ago. He jumped 160 feet 
in competition at 11 years. This 
tradition is continuing: Arthur, 
Jr., two and a half, first skied 
one year ago. Arthur Tokle, . 
1951 American Champion ski 
jumper, holds two hill records 
in Canada and six in the United 
States. He placed first in the 
1951 Olympic tryouts to lead 
the American jumpers to Oslo. 


HAMPIONS coursing down Oslo 
C slopes this month demonstrate 
twentieth-century perfection of a 4000- 
year-old invention (simply two boards 
fastened to the feet) in a sport as 
strenuous as rowing, fast as iceboat 
racing, graceful as ballet. 

We may as well set down a few more 
superlatives and then proceed to justi- 
fy them. Skiing is democratic—for any- 
body from 6 to 60 who can find some 
snow and a couple of planks. It’s in- 
ternational—devotees in Lebanon, Ja- 
pan, Africa, Chile, and a great many 
places you can mention yourself, and 
a great many more you 
wouldn’t think to mention. It’s the 
fastest-growing sport, too, as the ever- 
increasing snow trains indicate, carry- 
ing thousands of Americans from 
apartments to hills, and ski clubs mush- 
rooming throughout the country. There 
are more than 450 units of the National 
Ski Association, founded in 1904. 

As in golf, the duffer can have fun, 
but his fun increases with his experi- 
ence and skill. The downhill racer must 
have the reflexes and judgment of a 
broken field runner in football, and he 
must have mastery of the full gamut of 
techniques. Skiing, yacht racing, and 
chess, in three paces, require constant- 
ly shifting tactics as conditions change. 
Moves and their consequences must be 
thought out in advance. In chess, a 
speed match allows ten seconds to a 
move. On skis at 40 mph decisions are 
instantaneous, and a wrong approach 
to one set of slalom flags may make 
the third 
without a speed-killing jump turn. 

As a wind shift may foil a yachts- 
man, snow quality can change with 
elevation, hour, and skiers’ tracks. 


following turn impossible 


probably * 


nights of 


Chargers 


Some say skiing started in the Altai 
Mountains of prehistoric Central Asia. 
Its practice in Scandinavia 2000 years 
before the birth of Christ is attested 
by two ancient skis in Stockholm’s 
Nordiska Museum. The Viking’s split- 
fir boards loosely tied to fur boots 
have evolved in the last 100 years to 
waxed hard hickory firmly clamped to 
square-toed boots with all-steel bind- 
ings. Skis have been his steed end his 
jeep through centuries of exploration, 
hunting, and fighting. Rufus the Red 
rode them to war, Swarre of Sweden 
skied to conquest in the sixteenth 
century, and the Fifth Army used them 
te win Italy in World War II. 

There is a saying in the north coun- 
tries that their midwives must carry 
saws because the babies are born with 
skis on their feet. They certainly all 
sprout them by the age of 6. At least 
in the valley villages, skis spell the dif- 
ference between a prison of snow and 
the freedom of a bird. And for genera- 
tions community contests have tested 
proficiency in the use of this simple 
subtle instrument. 

In 1860 the Norwegian royal family 
made a national event of skiing com- 
petition. The king organized an annual 
tournament with men, women, and chil- 
dren all jumping from a hill outside 
Christiania, as Oslo was then called. 
The style in those days was to coast 
straight downhill on ten-foot skis, feet 
wide apart, riding witch-fashion on a 
heavy pole to brake the speed. 

In 1868 the town of Morgedal in 
Telemark 
hopper, Sondre Norheim, to show the 
Christiania boys what he could do with 
his new slalom-type gear. After the 
four-day ski journey to the tourney, 
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delegated its star hedge- 
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HOLMENKOLLEN HILL, 
the ski-jumping events, accommodates 
as many as 150,000 spectators. 
is start and finish of distance events. 


| 


scene of > 


It also 


THE TELEMARK TURN, a smooth un- 
braked movement, is ideal for the fast, 
rhythmic slalom in deep snow, 


leaving 


no track of a violent skid in its wake. 


Ski figures are from The Complete Book of Ski-ing 


by Hallberg and Miickenbriinn, Greenberg: Publisher 


Norheim swept top honors in every 
event. Dashing downward, legs close 
together, skis firm with plaited birch- 
twig bindings, he took jumps and turns 
soundly at full speed. One of Norheim’s 
contemporaries describes his style: 
“Without a staff, with his feet close 
together, agile and beautifully poised 
Sondre Norheim skimmed down the 
slope. With the recoil of a steel spring 
he shot into the air as he left the jump 
and soared like a bird on skis through 
the air. A slight give at the knees 
showed that he had landed on the 
landing slope, and a moment later he 
had come to a standstill with an ele- 
gant Telemark turn. The crowd were 
amazed. This was a sight indeed. The 
performance was greeted with shouts 
and acclamations, people looked around 


and laughed, hardly believing what 


Pe “ 
bila 


THE SKIER MUST MASTER many steps, some for going on the level, some for climbing, some for running down. 


they had seen. The old method of ski- 
ing ‘riding the broom handle,’ and with 
legs wide apart, had been dealt its 
death blow. A new era had dawned in 
a sport which has spread all over the 
world. People realized that something 
had happened and wanted to see it 
again.” 

Other Morgedal boys emerged to 
show and spread the Telemark tech- 
nique, among them Mikkel Hemmest- 
veit, who came to America and set a 
national jumping mark of 37 feet in 
1887. It was the dawn of a new era, 
all right. In 1951, barely a half century 
later, Tauno Luiro, a Finn, jumped a 
prodigious 456 feet to an unofficial 
world record at Oberstdorf, 
New parabolic jumping 
make such feats possible, of course, 
but they can only be accomplished with 


Germany. 
structures 


style and the firm 
bindings introduced by the Norwegian 
snowbird Sondre Norheim. 


the close-footed 


Competitive skiing spread to Sweden, 
to Switzerland, to Finland, and gradual- 
ly custom standardized the events and 
the manner of judging form, until to- 
day the rules under which meets are 
held are completely international. 

Olympic skiers compete in four major 
divisions: jumping, slalom, downhill, 
and cross-country. 

Jumping was developed in Norway, 
where the mountains and fjelds are 
high and jagged, with 


ravines. Here jumping can be a matter 


many steep 
of life or death to a down-speeding 
skier with no place to turn and no 
way to stop. Oslo boasts one of the 
world’s great ski hills—Holmenkollen, 
with its concrete elevator tower, where 


Executed prop- 


erly and gracefully, they whiz him along his course. The first two figures show the Alternating Step, a simple walking movement in 


which the stick is thrust forward with the opposite ski. 


The next figure makes a Standing Kick Turn. The fourth man does a Her- 


ringbone Ascent; the fifth Sidesteps uphill. Choice of step depends on condition of snow, degree of incline, and desired speed. 
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<q THE SLALOM COURSE at R¢gdkleiva, 
near Holmenkollen, drops about 570 feet 
in a length of 460 yards. Trestles of 
the ski lift are to the left of the track. 


THE STEM CHRISTIANIA is a skid 
turn, the inside ski leading. Deriving from 
the snowplough, it allows a high-speed 
turn within a relatively very short radius. 





the Olympians are vying this month. 
But the sport is now virtually universal, 
and it was a Japanese, trained on a 
commendable hill near Tokyo, who 
made the longest jump at the 1936 
Olympics in Germany, only to lose with 
a fall in landing. 

Since air pressure increases as the 
cube of speed, and speed in champion, 
ship jumps has increased perceptibly 
since Hemmestveit’s 37-foot flight, mod- 
ern form has evolved on aerodynamic 
principles. On long jumps, air resist- 
ance is actually used as a bearing force, 
the skis planing. Jumps are judged fo 
length and style. Longest jump without 
a fall gets 20 points. Other jumpers 
are penalized one quarter point for 
each half meter they are short of the 
long jump. In style, too, the jumper 
starts with 20 points which are dimin- 


ished by any fault in approach, take- 
off, flight, landing, or finish. Marks for 
length and style are averaged. Thus a 
perfect score, longest jump in flawless 
style, would be 20. 

The US has developed a number of 
superior jumpers in recent years, find- 
ing fine material among the hordes of 
new enthusiasts invading the snow belt 
from Bear Mountain in New York, 
through Iron Mountain, Michigan, and 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado, on to 
Snoqualmie Pass in Washington State. 

The graceful speedy glide called sla- 
lom flowered in Austria. Fast tacking 
downhill through flag markers lends 
itself naturally to wide steep Austrian 
slopes covered with the finest white 
powder snow, and skiers there made it 
the sport it is today. 

Slalom is a race against time, with 


STEMMING is a basic 
position for control- 
ling speed. Here is 
the Stemming Brake. 


THE PACE OF THE BIG RACE, with its intricate patterns of instantaneous reactions, comes only with perfect competence in a 
score of rudiments. The Snowplough Brake (above) is fatiguing until muscles are trained for it. Stick Riding is used only on 
dangerous slopes when another descent might risk an avalanche. The center figure is making a Step Turn. The Snowplough Turn, 
next, can be used on any slope, as can the Jump Stop (last). But in each instance, the motion must be smooth to be effective. 
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CHAMPION JUMPER of the °48 Olym- 
piad in Switzerland was Petter Hugsted. 


competitors starting at intervals. A sla- 
lomer is disqualified if he fails to pass 
through any pair of flags or if he brakes 
with his_sticks. Some part of his skis 
must cross the line between flags, but 
unless both feet cross the line a_per- 
centage is added to his time. Argentina 
and Chile have slalom adepts, and 
Switzerland’s St. Moritz, where the 
1948 Winter Games were held, offers 
ideal slalom terrain. Same is true of 
Banff in Canada and Sun Valley, Idaho, 
and Asperi, Colorado, in the US. 

The downhill race is a Swiss special- 
ty. On the steep, crevassed Alps in the 
home of the yodel, wood-shod men have 
been clocked in descents at 80 miles 
per hour, winding up, hardly safely, 
but usually soundly, in a smart Tele- 
mark turn at the finish. The point of 
the downhill race is to get from the 
starting line on the mountaintop to the 
finish line at the bottom as quickly as 
possible. 


“DRIVE SLOWLY — SKI JUMPING” Oslo, with its 180 square 
miles (half the area of New York City), is one great ski 
ground, dotted with the sign “Skibakke,” warning snow- 
creeping motorists that the jumping slat-rider crosses here and 
he has the right of way. Since every seventh snow-going 
Norwegian lives in this metropolitan area, the swish of the 
hickory skid is mightier than the honk. Not only does the 
driver respect the sign, he usually stops to appraise the 
effort of the earnest tyro Viking swooping by, for the Oslo 
snow patch is the equivalent of the Yankee sandlot, and any 
young hotshot may be tomorrow’s star on the Holmenkollen. 


The downhill racer may choose his 
own line to the finish, except for pass- 
ing any control points or flag-marked 
sections. It is not as simple as the 
theory of a straight line between points, 
although it is usually run on a steep, 
fairly straight hill. Slight curves, ruts 
and bumps in the snow are perilous 
hazards at high velocity, and icy crust 
on snow or slush augments other dan- 
gers. In downhili racing the skier some- 
times becomes so wrapped in concen- 
tration, so taut in muscles and nerves, 
that he neglects to breathe, slumping 
across the finish line asphyxiated. US 
downhillers have found challenging 
trails at Mad River Glen in Vermont. 

Skiing’s supreme test of stamina is 
the cross-country race, an extended 
combination of the other 
Cross-country evolved as a sport in 
Sweden. Sweden is not particularly 
mountainous, but it has its share of 


’ 


divisions. 


snow, and some areas are inaccessible 
in the worst of winter—except by ski. 
Mastery of this river- 
blocked land made the Swedes leaders 
in crossing level and risky terrain with 


forest-clad, 


amazing speed and apparent ease. 
Horse racing may be the sport of 
kings, but skiing is rightly called the 
king of sports. And of the four cate- 
gories of competitive skiing it was 
probably the big jump, in its tranquil 
magnificence, that inspired this epithet. 
Here years of training, conditioning, 


mastery of techniques and _ control 
come to an almost mystical moment of 
fulfillment in the elegant simplicity of 
a prodigious feat—the simplicity of 
flight induced by gravity and form 
alone. 

Other features of this blitz ballet on 
a powder stage include ice hockey, 
bobsledding, figure and speed skating, 
and a Norwegian football game on ice, 
called Bandy. 

While this is but the sixth Winter 
Olympiad, the torch carried 120 miles 
by ski from the Telemark valley hut 
of Sondre Norheim to the feet of the 
king on Oslo’s Holmenkollen symbol- 
izes a long, notable, and international 
heritage. And this series is the largest 
in Olympic history. Before the dead- 
line, December 31, the games had at- 
tracted some 1,200 competitors from 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Austria, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Germany, Brit- 
ain, Greece, Hungary, Iceland, Italy, 
Japan, Lebanon, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the United 
States, and Yugoslovia. 

The lure of waxed slats swishing in 
crisp air knows no national boundaries. 
It has the twin appeal of camaraderie 
and personal triumph: the fellowship 
of the evening bunkhouse fire, and the 
day’s individual conquering of white 
slopes with stamina, skill, and grace. 


TO MAKE PROGRESS ON THE LEVEL, the skier may use one of the four methods shown above. Left to right, they are: the 
Stakning, in which the sticks alone are used for propulsion; the Stavhugg, in which two or three gliding steps are taken between 
stick thrusts; the Finnish Step, similar to the Alternating Step (see page 36) but with three steps for each thrust; and the Amble, in 
which the body pivots as arm and leg advance on the same side. In all the steps, speed is achieved only with rhythmic coordination, 





ICKSBURG is many things to many 

V oe To the average business- 

man, it is port of call on the lower Mis- 

sissippi for all packets and barge lines. 

Historians label it a decisive land- 

\ ] 8 mark on America’s troubled road to 
icksbur national unity. Southerners, unre- 
generate or otherwise, prize it as a 

living memorial to the glory of the 

Confederacy, while the tourist guides 

proudly proclaim it “the world’s best 


bd marked battlefield.” 
turns the Tl e To the engineers and _ technicians 
flocking here from all over the earth, 
Vicksburg is none of these. They have 
little time for monument hunting. They 
are working for the future in one of 
the world’s most intriguing and im- 
portant laboratories—- the Waterways 
Experiment Station. 

Established twenty years ago as a 
hydraulics laboratory to test federal 
programs of flood control and navigi- 
tion improvement on the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, this station today is 
the largest of its kind in the world. 
When a runaway river is to be regu- 
lated, a dam built, a harbor constructed 
or enlarged, the Experiment Station is 
called on to undertake the necessary 
research. 

The 500 acres of the Waterways Ex- 
periment Station hugging the outskirts 
of the city are an impressive sight. Im- 
mediately beyond the entrance gate is 
a huge model of the Mississippi, com- 
plete with bends, bridges, and towns. 
So realistic is this model] that in taking 
one short step across the “river” from 





Louisiana to Mississippi one feels its 
surge and power. Only three feet deep, 
the speed and movement of the cur- 
rent corresponds accurately to natural 


conditions. 
A unique hydraulics laboratory in this Southern This model, like many more on the 


reservation, is an exact replica of the 
area or structure to be studied. All 
features pertinent to the problem are 
reproduced to scale. Tests performed 


on it follow the pattern of installing 
OV Man River’s rampages and proposed works or changes in design 


town, scene of a memorable Civil War battle, is making 


(of dams, breakwaters, levees, etc.), 

noting and measuring results, and 

Confederate fixation on yesterday a thing of the past finally altering and revising until a 
desirable plan is developed. 

Thus in one corner of the reserva- 
tion an engineer closely determines the 
hydraulic performance of miniature 
gates on a series of locks. In another, 
designs and locations for breakwaters 

By LEO LANIA to protect harbors from offshore waves 
are under study. Several acres away 
are models of dikes, jetties, and dredg- 
ing to reduce shoaling, improve chan- 
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The science of hydraulics can best be served in this way. By developing a theoretical base, the 
rather haphazard hit-or-miss method now required can be avoided, with vastly improved results. 


nels, and control salt-water intrusion 
and the closure of back channels on 
tidal estuaries. A technician is care- 
fully surveying his Mississippi model 
in the knowledge that the real thing 
rolling silently outside can be made a 
safer river—both for navigators and 
for the thousands of people whose 
homes and soil are swept away periodi- 
cally by floods. His plans involve 
levees, cutoffs, floodways, reservoirs, and 
channel improvements to reduce cur- 
rent velocities and insure navigable 
widths and depths. 

All told, the reservation contains 
several hundred models ranging in size 
from very small miniatures of spillways 
to the model of the Mississippi River 
basin which eventually may reproduce 
the river’s entire watershed and spread 
over 200 acres. The majority of these 
studies have been concerned with spe- 
cific projects. More and more empha- 
sis, however, is being placed on the 


DOWN TO LAST DETAIL, models must simulate reality. Rock in this Chilean harbor 


model is geologically correct, water has same salt content as harbor’s coastal area. 











WORKIN’ ON THE LEVEE, experimental style. Showing Missouri River flowing down- 


stream from Sioux City, Iowa. A section of Mississippi Basin model, detail-perfect. 


ARTIFICIAL WAVES advance on breakwaters in this Lake Michigan harbor model. 


> . ” . s . : 
Plunger-type wave machine at left (not shown) generates storm-sized white caps as well. 


development of general, fundamental 
knowledge applicable to the design of 
various types of hydraulic structures or 
helpful in interpreting or forecasting 
the action of water in conduits, rivers, 
lakes, harbors, and tidal estuaries. The 
science of hydraulics can best be served 
in this way. By developing a theoretical 
base, the rather haphazard hit-or-miss 
method now required can be avoided, 
with vastly improved results 

One of the most interesting and far- 
reaching of these general projects is 
the study of Ol’ Man River’s destructive 
meandering. From this tremendous 
undertaking it is hoped to discover the 
governing principles in planning the 
over-all improvement and stabilization 
of alluvial streams. 

At the back of the reservation are 
what appear to be huge airplane 
hangars which house models of harbors 
around the world. Though an estab- 
lishment of the US Army Corps of En- 
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FORT RANDALL, South Dakota. Calming troubled waters 
tested in this flood-control stilling-basin on Missouri River dam. 


> 


PINE FLAT, California. Spillway of Kings River dam shows 
the perfect realism achieved in models by hydraulic engineers. 


gineers and operated directly under its 
supervision, the Waterways Experiment 
Station serves not only state and local 
governments but also governments over- 
seas. 

The Chilean Government has a proj- 
ect under study in one of the hangars, 
and one of Chile’s leading engineers, 
Senor Rodriguez, was kind enough to 
show me around. Producing a large 
map, he outlined the problem which 
had brought him to Vicksburg: 

“The harbor of Corral is linked to 
the city of Valdivia by a nerrow chan- 
nel unnavigable for large ships. 
Therefore all goods for shipment over- 
seas must be carried to Corral to be 
loaded for export. The result is a 
considerable increase in the cost of 
freight. 

“Chile wants to dredge and enlarge 
the channel, but because of tricky 
undercurrents and shifting sandbanks 
the task is difficult. We were afraid of 
spending the estimated $2 million and 
producing no real results, so we ap- 
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plied to the US government for help.” 

Senor Rodriguez and his American 
colleagues have built a model of the 
Chilean coast around Corral, and are 
now studying the force of the breakers 
and impact of the tides to determine 
how a dam might be built. At the 
same time, a geological investigation of 
the area is being made so that gravel 
and rock to be used in construction can 
be tested. Nature has been copied to 
the smallest detail—even the water that 
runs through the model has the same 
salt content as the Pacific Ocean along 
the Chilean coast. The entire experi- 
ment will cost Chile about $107,000 
and may save that country ten times as 
much. 

During World War II the Waterways 
Experiment Station gained a special 
importance. In those years much of its 
work was supersecret, such as that done 
on “floating harbors” later used in the 
Normandy invasion. At present the 
many hundreds of workers and techni- 
cians are engaged primarily in projects 
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CORRAL, Chile. Lilliputian harbor insures successful dredg- 
ing of original, permitting freighters’ entrance to the interior. 





MORGANZA, Louisiana. Model of proposed floodway control 
structure that proves that Ol’ Man River can be put in-his place. 


of technical and economic development. 
They are serving the cause of peace. 

In Vicksburg, as in the South gener- 
ally, peace has come all too gradually. 
The deep wounds of the Civil War have 
not healed easily. The young boys in 
the cap of the Confederate Army, the 
“Bars and Stars” one encounters at 
every step—this winter you see hardly 
a car without it—should certainly not 
be taken too seriously. But this “fad,” 
as a local paper called it, comparing it 
with the mahjong craze of the twenties, 
has deep roots in the subconscious of 
the Southerner. 

This living in the past can only be 
overcome by making the south a full- 
fledged partner in the economic and 
social advances of the future. It is, 
therefore, a happy omen that the Water- 
ways Experiment Station has been lo- 
cated at this historic site. Against the 
background of a_ famous national 
battlefield of the past, it stands as an 


impressive symbol of international co- 
operation and technical progress. 


This Month’s Books of the 


By ATTICUS 


GENERATION or so ago, if you 
A walked down the street and 
watched children skipping rope, you 
could hear them jump to the rhythm 
of “Forty bullets killed the Kaiser.” If 
a child did something wrong his com- 
panions would call him “Hun.” A short 
decade or so ago, children called their 
companions who would fall out of 
_ grace “Nazi.” Now the epithet is “Com- 
. munist.” 

Children usually reflect their elders’ 
thought, and today the title “Com- 
munist” concentrates all the distaste of 
Western thought and emotion for a 
mode of life. Unfortunately, in many 
cases adults are swayed by the emo- 
tional factor, just as their children are, 
rather than by the type of understand- 
ing which should motivate 
people. “Communism” is more than 
just the word for an emotional distaste. 
It is the controlling factor of life for 
millions and threatens to spread even 
further unless checked, not only by 
force of arms, but by understanding. 

In an effort to clarify the issues, pub- 
lishers have recently brought forth a 
plethora of studies on the 
phases of Communism, its philosophy 
as well as its practice. Four recent vol- 
umes deal with as many distinctly dif- 
ferent facets of this inexhaustible 
subject. The Anatomy of Communism 
has the philosophical approach; The 


grown 


various 


Communist Problem in America pre- 
sents a case study of the international 
aspects of Communism; Soviet Legal 
Philosophy demonstrates the impact of 
practical politics on legal theory; and 
The Communist War on Religion de- 
scribes one of the most important spir- 
itual conflicts of our times. 


The Anatomy of Communism, by 
Andrew M. Scott, Philosophical Library, 
New York, 197 pages, $3.00. 

In this brief but thoughtful study, 
Dr. Scott has gone back to original 
documents and pronouncements, and 
logically enough has divided his book 


into two main sections. The first deals 
with Communist theory, as expressed 
by Marx and Engels, and the second 
with its practice as expressed by Lenin 
and Stalin. 

Marx, the author claims, is one of 
the bold and creative thinkers of the 
past three centuries. The chief fault 
with his theories is that in many cases 
they are based on fallacies and par- 
tial truths which he accepted as basic 
facts and which distorted his very 
brilliant insight and thinking. 

As Dr. Scott points out, Marx and 
Engels “regard humans as wholly prod- 
ucts of their economic environment, 
but before this view can be accepted 

. it is necessary to inquire about the 
mechanism by which they join man and 
economic forces in this intimate fash- 
ion.” Both fathers of communist theory 
neglected to inquire into this very 
vital link. They both ignore the human 
factor and treat the individual as a 
completely “passive reflector of condi- 
tions external to him.” 

A further basic criticism concerns 
the rigid lines regarding classes in 
society, and the Marxian claim that 
“classes” can never live in harmony, 
that one must always be the oppressed 
and one the oppressor. Dr. Scott dem- 
onstrated that these “classes,” too, are 
not subject to individual differences 
and that they lose character of any 
sort except as the oppressor and the 
oppressed. “The concepts that Marx 
and Engels use have a good deal in 
common with the ‘ideal’ concepts that 
physicists occasionally use, the per- 
fectly rigid body, the frictionless ma- 
chine, etc.” That, he claims, is their 
basic fallacy —confusion of the real 
with the ideal. And ideals rarely have 
actual existence in the world of varia- 
tions. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. 
Scott reaches the same conclusion as 
does Dr. Arevalo, the great Central 
American liberator, regarding com- 
munism, i.e., that communism started 


as a theory under Marx and Engels. 
deteriorated into a state under Lenin. 
deteriorated still further into a party 
under Lenin and Stalin and still fur- 
ther into a dictatorship under Stalin. 
(See UNW, September 1951, page 35.) 

The last chapter of the book, en- 
titled “The Great Illusion,” and the 
appendix summarize Dr. Scott’s find- 
ings. The first debunks Lenin’s role as 
the protector of the rights of the com- 
mon man and makes of him a diabol- 
ically clever politician who well might 
have written a second Prince, who laid 
the foundation for a dictatorship un- 
der the guise of a good state. The 
second is divided into three parts: 
“Ideology,” “Freedom and Necessity,” 
and “Causation in the Marxian Sys- 
tem.” The conclusion he draws is that 
the theory and practice are on opposite 
ends of the pole, since the theory is 
overly idealistic and tends to ignore 
realities, and that the practice is prag- 
matic to the point that it tends to over- 
look ethics. 

The presentation of this sound an- 
alysis, if intended for the lay reader, 
might have been made a good deal 
more readable. It is written too much 
in the style of a doctoral thesis. Even 
so, it succeeds in making clear many 
of the internal contradictions of the 
much vaunted Marxian theory. 


The Communist Problem in America, 
edited by Edward E. Palmer, Crowell, 
New York, 496 pages, $3.50. 

The international aspects of com- 
munism are dealt with in a series of 
documents and articles edited by Ed- 
ward E. Palmer, under four main head- 
ings: “The Strategy and Tactics of 
World Communism,” “The Communist 
Party in America,” “Toward an In- 
formal Solution,” and “Toward a For- 
mal Solution.” In addition, the compiler 
has included an Appendix made up of 
lists of communist organizations, com- 
munist-front organizations, and publi- 
cations which have been cited as com- 
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munist or communist-front. 

The first of these sections, “The 
Strategy and Tactics of World Com- 
munism,” is made up chiefly of the 
writings and speeches of such Com- 
munists as Stalin, Lenin, Vishinsky, 
and Zhdanov, and of reports from New 
York Times Harry 
Schwartz. They are chosen to prove 
that the aims of communism are like 
tentacles to envelop the entire world. 

“USA, Target Number One,” by 
Martin Ebon, keynotes the contents of 
the second section, which is concerned 
with communist activities within the 
United States. An interesting inter- 
polation is the case history of Benjamin 
Gitlow, the Communist who defied 
Stalin, by Max Eastman. The Commun- 
ist Party as a political entity within 
the United States is considered expend- 
able by the USSR. However, it is con- 
sidered of prime importance in fifth 
column activities and espionage. 

The third section, concerned with an 
informal solution, deals wth Commun- 
ism in American Education, the Com- 
munist and Freedom of Assembly, the 
Communist in American Politics, the 
Communist in American Labor Unions, 
and the Federal Loyalty Program. It 
is this section which is of greatest in- 
terest inasmuch as these are the insti- 
tutions which most closely touch on 
the lives of all citizens. It is here, too, 
that extreme vigilance must be exer- 
cised lest a situation of fear arise that 
will distort the judgment of many 
well-meaning Americans. 

Freedom of assembly and freedom 
of thought are among the rights guar- 
anteed by the first ten amendments to 
the Constitution, under the title of the 
Bill of Rights. If we become so afraid 
of free expression that we use every 
means to suppress it, we place our- 
selves in the position decried by ex- 
Attorney General Francis Biddle in his 
book Fear of Freedom (UNW, January 
1952, page 45) and leave ourselves in 
the very position of those whose prac- 
tices we deplore. 

The last section, devoted to a formal 
solution of the problem, deals with the 
legal aspects of the case and the vari- 
ous laws, such as the Smith Act and 
the McCarran Act. There is also cited 
President Truman’s veto message to 
the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
which sets forth the perils to which the 
US is exposed by the enactment of 
limitations to our civil liberties. 

This is a carefully selected and edit- 
ed group of articles with interesting 
editorial comment. It is a valuable ad- 


correspondent 
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junct for every student of current af- 
fairs as well as a necessary library 
research item. 


Soviet Legal Philosophy, translated by 
Hugh W. Babb and edited by John N. 
Hazard, Harvard Univ. Press, Cambridge, 
465 pages, $7.50. 

The October Revolution was fought 
in Russia without a formal legal philos- 
ophy. The legal philosophy of the Soviet 
Union was developed to its present 
shape by a pragmatic need to conform 
to a type of government different from 
any previously known. A completely 
new jurisprudence was constructed on 
the basis of a fluid concept of dialectical 
materialism as formulated by Marx 
and as modified by the immediate 
needs of the times. 

Although this book has been written 
primarily for those who are lawyers 
and students of jurisprudence, it is of 
interest to the general reading public 
because it describes the type of legal 
thinking under which approximately 
one sixth of the world is living. 

Among the legal authors included 
in this volume are Lenin, Stuchka, 
Reisner, Pashukanis, Stalin, Vishinsky, 
Yudin, Golunskii, Strogovich, and 
Trainin. The introduction is by John 
N. Hazard, Professor of Public Law at 
Columbia University and an authority 
on Soviet law and political institution. 


The Communist War on Religion, by 
Gary MacEoin, Devin-Adair, 264 pages, 
$3.50. 


In 1920, at the Third All Union Con- 
gress of Communist Youth, Lenin de- 
clared: “We repudiate morality in the 
sense in which the bourgeoisie taught 
it, deriving morality from a command- 
ment of God. Of course, in this respect 
we proclaim that we do not believe in 
God.” Elsewhere he wrote: “Religion 
is the opiate of the people . . . All con- 
temporary religions, churches, and all 
types of religious organizations Marx- 
ism looks upon as organs of bourgeois 
reaction serving to defend the exploita- 
tion and the stultifying of the working 
class . . . One must know how to battle 


against religion . . . in connection with 


the concrete practice of the class move- 


ment directed toward the elimination 
of the social roots of religion.” 

On this basis the Soviet Union sys- 
tematically set about eliminating re- 
ligion as a social form within Russia 
itself, and more recently wherever the 
Soviet orbit of influence has made it- 
self felt, more specifically within the 
Iron Curtain countries. Chief victim of 


this annihilation has been the Catholic 
Church in the satellite countries, al- 
though Jews come a close second. Mr. 
MacEoin has prepared a study which 
covers all countries where the hoof of 
communism has left its imprint, from 
the Baltic, through the Balkans, to the 
Far East in China and Korea. 

He cites both statistics and specific 
cases. Most spectacular, of course, are 
the cases of Cardinal Mindszenty of 
Hungary and Archbishop Stepinac of 
Yugoslavia. 

The Poles come in for an inordinate 
amount of praise in defying their mast- 
er’s antireligious practices, considering 
the fact that they themselves were 
among the worst offenders when it 
came to oppressing the Jews during 
the pogroms, and also that Jews, for 
the most part, were confined to the 
ghettos in most large Polish cities. 

While the Soviets have been oppres- 
sing Catholics, both of the Latin (Ro- 
man), and Oriental (Uniat) rites, they 
courted the institution close to the 
heart of the vast majority of their 
population, the Orthodox Church. In 
1942, they made a big show of coming 
to an agreement with the Church, and 
announced the election of Sergius as 
Patriarch of all the Russians. He was 
feted by Stalin, given one of Moscow’s 
finest palaces, presented with an Amer- 
ican car, and was permitted to publish 
an official journal. The election in 
1945 of his successor, Alexei, to the 
patriarchate was celebrated with a 
patriotic religious concert. Orthodox 
bishops from all over the Balkans and 
the Near East were brought to Moscow 
in Soviet planes. Permission was given 
to ring church bells. Parishes were 
allowed to have funds, and local soviets 
were permitted to help the churches. 

Naturally all that was required in 
exchange was the complete subjugation 
of the Orthodox Church to the Soviet 
government. Ever since then the Ortho- 
dox Church has served as an instru- 
ment of propaganda and assistance to 
the Communist Those 
churchmen who dared to protest not 


government. 


only incurred the wrath of the govern- 
ment, but offended their ecclesiastical 
superiors. 
guarantee given even the 


Furthermore, there is no 
Orthodox 
Church that persecution will not begin 
again without notice. Sharing this truce 
are the Armenian Church and the Bap- 
tists. 

In many of the satellite countries all 
cultural and intellectual] life stems 
directly from the clergy, and with this 
type of persecution, with the censor- 





ship which is being imposed on schools, 
and the caliber of teacher who provides 
instruction, cultural level is on the 
decline. However, there are strong un- 
derground movements, and it may be 
that this suppression of religion in 
extremely devout countries may prove 
the means of undermining Soviet influ- 
ence and destroying communism. 


Greece, American Dilemma and Op- 
portunity, by L. S. Stavrianos, Henry 
Regnery Company, Chicago, 1952. 246 pp. 


$3.25 

Some years ago the US State Depart- 
ment spoke of American activity in 
Greece with a cold-blooded sorrow. Ly- 
ing at the apex of a triangle running 
down Western Europe from Scandina- 
via and on out to Turkey and the Mid- 
dle East, Greece was (and is) stra- 
tegically the most important point in 
the West’s bastion of defense. The point 
of greatest pressure, it was also the 
weakest. 

The civil war raging across Greece, 
continued the State Department, was 
in reality one between two groups of 
fanatics that bore little or no relation 
to the desires and needs of the popu- 
lation. Yet that population, beaten by 
war and starvation into a helpless pulp, 
was incapable of exerting any moderat- 
ing influence on the insane conflict 

To bring the country to life once 
again would take more money than the 
United States was willing to provide 
Thus the US was forced to latch on to 
one side and ride out the storm, re- 
gardless of its futility and horrible ef- 
fect on the unfortunate Greek people. 

This Machiavellian of US- 
Greek relations is now over. The Com- 


phase 


munist-led guerrillas have retired for 
the time being, though it appears that 
a more systematized, efficient attack is 
in the making. The Americans have a 
breathing-spell in which to do some- 
Now, 


years after a corresponding effort in the 


thing constructive for Greece. 
rest of Europe, the social and economic 
rehabilitation of the country can begin. 

The plea contained in Greece, Amer- 
ican Dilemma and Opportunity, is for 
intelligent American assistance to the 
Greeks in their effort to establish a 
sound, democratic government. Unless 
this is done, the country will drift along 
in its present state of poverty and suf- 
fering. Through the exigencies of war, 
the Americans were forced to deal with 
bad bed-fellows in the realm of govern- 
ment, and it’s time to turn them out, or 
at least help the process. 

Stavrianos knows his Greeks. He vis- 


ited the country in 1938-39 as a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Canada, and had 
charge of the Greek Desk in the Office 
of Strategic Services (OSS) in 1944-45. 
In pithy, humorous and telling language 
he traces the experience of the Greeks 
during the last decade in detail. The 
reality of their life, hectic and painful, 
comes before us with a rare focus. So, 
too, do the amazing inefficiency and in- 
eptitude of the governments which suc- 
cessively misruled the nation. 

While invaluable as background ma- 
terial in understanding America’s pres- 
ent position in Greece, this report has 
the additional advantage of being an up- 
to-the-minute evaluation of current and 
prospective figures on the Greek po- 
litical Should Field Marshal 


Alexander Papagos become premier, 


stage. 


for instance, “Greece will become the 
Franco Spain of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean.” 

book 
thoughtfully. The opportunity exists to 


Americans should read _ this 
help the ill-fortuned Greeks toward sta- 
bility, democracy and health. It may 
not come again. 


The Perén Era, by Robert J. Alexander. 


Columbia University Press, New York, 
1951, 239 pp. $3.50. 

Although little has been written on 
Juan Domingo Perén’s remarkably suc- 
cessful machinations in the Argentine, 
a more lucid review than Alexander’s 
The Perén Era could hardly be de- 
sired. Coldly objective and_ politically 
astute, the author has chiseled away 
the incrustation of propaganda and 
myth surrounding “El Lider” and 
bared the hard surface of the man and 
his career. 

Peronismo differs little from com- 
munism. Aside from the remnants of 
private landownership in Argentina, 
the two systems are amazingly similar. 
Freedom of speech, the press, and as- 
sociation no longer exist. State monopo- 
lies cover vast areas of business and 
commerce. The Government (nothing 
more than the Partido Unico, Perén’s 
“single party”) has absolute control 
over foreign commerce and, with its 
power over wages, prices and dividends 
of indigenous industry, is fast forcing 
private enterprise to the wall. It may 
not be too long before Perén will equal 
Stalin in mastery over an humble, slav- 
ish population. 

Alexander traces the combination of 
luck, talent, timing and personal am- 
bition which brought this about with 


clarity and insight. In many respects it 


is the sad, all-too-common tale of waver- 
ing democratic forces unable to com- 
bine against the common danger (or 
recognizing it too late). More specifical- 
ly, and of far greater importance, is 
the manner in which leaders of free en- 
terprise reacted to a man who utilized 
the laboring class to gain power. Their 
negative approach insured that the 
workers would remain solidly behind 
Peron. 

The golpe de estado which brought 
Perén into government as a subordi- 
nate official would in all likelihood have 
failed had he not conspired to make 
the regime a personal factor for good 
in the lives of most of Argentine’s work- 
ing men. It is this that eventually 
brought him to leadership and has re- 
tained him in power. 

Such activity is not bad in itself. In 
Argentina, it was quite definitely need- 
ed. Perén singlehandedly brought the 
majority of workers their first taste of 
social justice, and in many cases their 
first taste of decent food. But, in treat- 
ing democracy as synonymous with so- 
cial and economic exploitation, Perén 
betrayed his avowed goal. “Democ- 
racy,” he said, “is used by the power- 
ful classes as a factor of coercion 
humble.” As 


points out, most socialists agree that 


against the Alexander 
the end of such exploitation is virtually 
impossible once political democracy has 
been destroyed. 

But political democracy need not 
have been destroyed in Argentina had 
the leaders of private enterprise risen 
in a positive way to the challenge pre- 
sented them by Perén. Their’s was the 
task of providing a positive, construc- 
tive answer to Perén’s championship of 
the working population. They failed 
Not only did they fail, but they under- 
scored their opposition to a better life 
for the worker by insane acts of nig- 
gardliness in the brief period when 
Perén was thrown in jail in 1945. 

The lesson is obvious. The areas 
where it is needed are also well de- 
fined. Wherever political democracy and 
modern industrialization are joined, 
there the problem of bringing workers 
into full and satisfied partnership in 
society exists. Unless it is solved, a 
Perén is bound to arise to demolish, 
first political democracy, and eventual- 
ly any semblance of social partnership 
and human dignity. 
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AFRICA (Continued from page 20) 


keeping 3 to 4 millions of its citizens 
in concentration camps can hardly pose 
as a champion of colonial peoples. 
They display evidence that slave labor 
is the foundation of Soviet economy. 
To the Arabs they reveal that the Reds, 
since 1946, have converted 6,000 
Mosques and 8,000 Moslem schools into 
stables and dance halls and have exiled 
over 500,000 Mohammedans to Siberia. 

While this type of negative propa- 
ganda is valuable, experts on the spot 
feel it would be more effective if linked 
to better opportunities for education. 
Most Africans are living in appalling 
ignorance of means of keeping them- 
selves alive for more than 30 years. 
They are literally craving for educa- 
tion; in the British-controlled terri- 
tories applicants for school training 
usually are 6 to 7 times more numer- 
ous than the available places. 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer, the famed 
scientist who has perhaps done more 
for the Africans than any other living 
man, recently said: 

“The African must be rendered able 
to help himself. In many areas, the 
immediate problem is not so much the 
political status but a lack of know-how 
to fight want and disease. Too many 
native students aspire to become law- 
yers and government officials. What is 
needed much more are doctors, engi- 
neers and farming experts who can 
dispel apathy and superstition among 
their people.” 

In fact, premature political emanci- 
pation can have quite unforeseen re- 
sults. A French colonial official who 
administrates a district on the Ivory 
Coast, told me what happened when 
the right to vote was introduced in 
that colony after the war. 

On election day, the natives came out 
of the bush to the nearest town hall 
where clerks patiently explained to 
them how to put a cross on the ballot 
next to the party of their preference. 
But, apparently in an effort to oblige, 
most voters marked crosses alongside 
all the parties on the list. 

Some time afterward, Paris cabled 
that native households were hence- 
forth entitled to the same children’s 
allowances as were granted to families 
in metropolitan France. But this order 
had to be revised quickly when tribes- 
men who had two dozen wives turned 
up with so many children that monthly 
allotments to each of them would have 
ruined the French Republic in no time. 

That doesn’t mean, of course, that 
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political self-rule shouldn’t be granted 
where a sufficient degree of maturity 
has been reached. Africa, in this re- 
spect, wavers today between two poles. 

At the one end lies the Union of 
South Africa where the Malan gov- 
ernment enforces the principle of 
“apartheid” and “white supremacy” 
and hopes to keep the native majority 
in eternal bondage. 

At the other end lies Ghana (the 
former British Gold Coast) which has 
achieved full self-government within 
the Commonwealth on January Ist, 
1951. Here, Prime Minister Kwane 
Nkrumah who recently toured the 
United States and was made an honor- 
ary doctor of Lincoln University, dem- 
onstrates that an ex-colony can prosper 
in freedom under an able native lead- 
ership. The same type of constitutional 
government is now being introduced 
in Nigeria. 

The Capricorn territories and most 
of the other African colonies are torn 
between these two extremes. Powerful 
settlers their 
privileges are opposing all steps to- 


desirous to conserve 
ward native independence. Roy Welen- 
sky, Chairman of the Elected Members 
of Southern Rhodesia and, for all prac- 
tical purposes, its Prime Minister, be- 
lieves that the Africans in Rhodesia 
“are not yet ready to share in govern- 
ment and must be kept in their place.” 
On the other hand, the militant Afri- 
can Congress in Nyasaland, encouraged 
by the reforms on the West Coast, asks 
for universal suffrage and the end of 
segregation. And Chief Kidahu of 
Tanganyika, the first native member 
of the Executive Council of East Africa, 
perhaps summed up the majority feel- 
ing when he declared: “We Africans 
won’t be misled by extremists if the 
mass of our people come to feel that 
we are given fair representation.” 
The issue will soon be brought to a 
new test over the so-called Capricorn 
Plan urging a federation between the 
two Rhodesias and Nyasaland. 
Southern Rhodesia pursues an anti- 
native policy almost as rabid as that of 
South Africa. In contrast, Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland are Crown 
colonies under direct 
Whitehall, so they are treating their col- 
ored people more liberally. 
The latter now fear that federation 


orders from 


is going to worsen their status, all the 
more as none of the six million Africans 
involved has so far been consulted on 
the project. But they consider it a 
hopeful sign that Sir Oliver Lyttleton, 
Britain’s new Colonial Secretary, is in 


favor of “the advance of all colonies 
toward self-government” and has al- 
ready indicated that he will support 
the Capricorn Plan only if it provides 
for “an equal partnership between 
British and Africans.” The Churchill 
government clearly realizes that Africa’s 
military defense, to be effective, must 
in future be backed by the good will 
of its inhabitants. A continent seething 
with hatred and discontent would form 
a poor base of operations. To a large 
extent, this remains of course a matter 
of economic aid. The nicest political 
schemes have little meaning as long as 
most Africans continue to live below 
the subsistence level. 

In 1913, the average monthly wage of 
natives working in the gold fields of 
Witwatersrand was $12.50. Since then 
the pound has dropped to one-tenth of 
its value while the miners’ output has 
trebled. Yet the natives still earn only 
$13.20 per month. 

In the belt of Northern 
Rhodesia, native wages have been 
raised from $7.50 a month in 1940 to 
$10.50 in 1950 while white miners 
are now getting an average of $420 a 
month. Is it surprising, indigenous 
leaders ask, that Africans living in 
shanty towns around the white man’s 
cities are falling easy prey to Stalin’s 
medicine men? 

To this the Europeans can answer 
enormous 


copper 


that they are spending 
amounts of money for the bettering of 
conditions in their African territories. 
The United Kingdom has allotted 1.3 
billion dollars to this purpose since 
the end of World War II. The Belgians 
have earmarked 500 million dollars 
for health and sanitation in the Congo, 
and France plans to build roads, 
schools, and hospitals in West Africa 


DR. SCHWEITZER’S whole life has been 
spent in helping Africans help themselves. 








for over 1.5 billion dollars in the next 
ten years. 


These are indeed impressive figures. 


But critics on the scene claim that 
much of that money is being used not 
to promote native living standards but 
to promote the business of white set- 
tlers. Brit- 
ish Colonial Development Corporation, 
for instance, has worked out large- 
scale schemes to 


The government-financed 


raise poultry in 
Gambia, cattle in Bechuanaland and 
ground nuts in East Africa. Yet the 
natives weren’t allowed to take part in 
any of these projects. And they are ex- 
pressly forbidden to grow such a prod- 
uct as tobacco because it sells at the 
good price of 71% shillings per pound 
and is therefore reserved for white 
planters only. 

So it seems the European govern- 
ments will have to see to it that their 
expenditures are really being spent “to 
promote to the utmost the welfare of 
the inhabitants of these territories,” 
as they solemnly pledged the UN. 

“So much remains to be done,” Dr. 
T. N. Botsio, Ghana’s Minister of Edu- 
cation and Social Welfare, declared the 
other day. “We must raise wages, pro- 
vide cheap housing, train African labor 
as technicians. We must combat hunger 
by teaching people how to get the most 
out of available foodstuff. We must or- 
ganize cooperative dairying and spon- 
sor cattle improvement schemes. We 
must continue to eradicate the tsetse 
fly which has been Africa’s worst enemy 
for generations. We must resettle many 
tribes in more healthful areas and sup- 
ply them with sources of potable water 
and modern farm equipment.” 

Fortunately, the US is beginning to 
realize that it will henceforth have to 


GEN. GUILLAUME: “We are pledged to 
grant independence when time is ripe.” 


POLITICAL potpourri is represented by Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, Hitler’s boon 
companion; Azzam Pasha, alleged onetime Communist, now Sec. General of Arab 
League; and pro-Western Nokrashy Pasha, Prime Minister of Egypt assassinated 1946. 


play a major role on this underdevel- 
oped continent. ECA has so far granted 
60 million dollars to Africa and .an- 
other 160 millions were allocated to 
Africa and the Near East under the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951. 

A few weeks ago, President Truman 
picked two new men to supervise this 
Edwin A. Locke Jr., 


who was appointed Economic Director 


aid program: 
for the area, and Henry A. Byroade 
who was named Assistant Secretary 
of State in charge of Middle East and 
African affairs. Both these officials are 
exceptionally _ brilliant 
young men. Locke, at 43, was a vice- 
president of the Chase National Bank 
and, during the war, served in a key 


regarded as 


position on the War Production Board. 
Byroade, who is only 38, is a West 
Point graduate who became a brigadier 


MAJ. GEN. Sir George Erskine needs 
Egypt’s cooperation for effective defense. 


general at the age of 29 and was one 


of General Marshall’s top aides in 
China. 

These two American are no starry- 
eyed do-gooders but men of action ac- 
customed to concrete achievements. The 
opportunity before them is tremendous, 
their responsibility staggering. 
prominent US 
writer who had spent many years in 


The other day, a 


the Far East, made what appeared to 
me a pertinent remark. “Many of us 
are prone to hold our statesmen of the 
forties responsible for our failure in 
China,” he said. “I wonder. I suggest 
that our of the twenties 
were the ones who missed the boat 


statesmen 


Had they possessed the foresight to help 
China develop her resources at that 
epoch, we might not have lost her 20 
years later.” 

Africa today is still oriented toward 
Western progress. Its military strong- 
holds are firmly in Allied hands. But 
native evolution can no longer be igner- 
ed. To bring it about was the professed 
aim of the European settlers and their 
only moral vindication. So they can 
not be surprised by something thev 
themselves set in motion. If they give 
the Africans a square deal, they still 
ean earn their friendship and eternal 
But if they hold back on 


them and try to delay their advance 


gratitude. 


ment, the only ones to profit from such 
faithlessness will be the Reds. 

Therefore, all competent observers 
hope that the Allied statesmen now in 
charge of Africa will have broader 
vision than those who failed in China 
The West, they feel, can ill afford to 
lose another continent. 
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AMERICAN MORALS 
(Continued from page 23) 


needs and the welfare of the whole 
society are rarely taken into account 
except by a minority of civic-minded 
individuals or dedicated idealists. The 
whole tendency is to work for and 
protect special interests, This devotion 
to self-aggrandizement is to be found 
among avowed racketeers as among 
honest citizens. It is practiced by the 
gambling fraternity and *by trade 
unions, by agricultural pressure groups 
and by school lobbies. It is, in brief, 
an integral part of the whole American 
system, a fundamental characteristic of 
Atmerican civilization. 


Scum Obscures the Real Sea 


In conclusion, it should be stated 
that this system of self-aggrandizement 
concomitant civi 


and its improbity 


have not necessarily corrupted the 
American people as a whole. Amer- 
icans are no more corrupt than any 
other free people; they only talk more 
about it and reveal more. At bottom, 
the bulk of the American nation is 
decent and kindly, as it always has 
been. One remembers Walt Whitman’s 
words three-quarters of a century ago 


serve shallow men are put in the great- 


“I perceive all the corruption 


est offices, even in the Presidency 
and yet with all that . I know that 
underneath all this putridity . . . that 
has arisen at the top, lie pure waters a 
thousand fathoms deep. They make the 
real ocean, whatever the scum may be 
on its surface.” 

What the American nation needs to- 
day, in a period of world crisis, is to 
begin re-thinking its own social values 
When it does, it may discover that un- 
bridled materialism and individualism 
can be as deadly a menace to democ 
racy as Marxist Communism. To pre- 
serve democracy and make it function 
for the benefit of the whole society, 
Americans will have to sacrifice selfish 
goals and replace them by social values 
In the meantime, the solid core of de- 
cent citizens, outraged by civic putridity, 
will have to be more vigilant than ever. 

For as Woodrow Wilson said: “Graft 
is a peculiar plant which flourishes in 
the dark ... 
the sunlight it withers away . . 


the moment you turn on 


. pub- 


licity is the sunlight which does it.” 

Specifically, a number of concrete 
steps can be taken to reduce, if not 
altogether to eliminate, graft and cor- 
ruption. 
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First, the colleges might voluntarily 
clean house by eliminating professional 
sports and confine themselves to intra- 
mural athletic activities. This would not 
only sharply reduce the incentive of 
gamblers and racketeers to “fix” sports 
events but might conceivably also im- 
prove the educational standards in the 
colleges. 

Second, the 
suffer from civic corruption might set 


municipalities which 


up permanent committees of promi- 
nent ahd, disinterested citizens with 
power to investigate and to expose. 
Such extra-legal groups, speaking in 
the name of the general public, could 
be in a position to compel the authori- 
ties to do perennial house cleaning. 
Third, the great channels of com- 
munications, notably the big press and 
the major radio networks, might devote 
regular space and time to problems of 
corruption and its exposure. This could 
be done through forums, debates, lec- 
tures, revelations and other forms of 
activity that would keep the relentless 
searchlight focused on unethical prac- 
tices in the community and the nation. 
Fourth, and 
tant of all, the states and the federal 


perhaps most impor 


government should immediately pass 
laws that would punish the bribe-giver 
as severely as the bribe-taker. There is, 
valid distinction 


indeed, no moral, 


between the two. Legislation of this 
type would almost certainly reduce the 
temptation of citizens to corrupt public 
officials. 

None of these remedies is, of course, 
an ideal solution. Others may suggest 
themselves on different occasions. But 
taken together, they would help mark- 
edly to raise the level of the community 
by cutting down the areas where mis- 


deeds flourish 





“In appointing Sir David Maxwell 
Fyfe, the thorough Scot, as Home 
Secretary and Minister for Welsh 
Affairs, Mr. Churchill 


been inspired by the example of Ed- 


must have 


ward I, who named his few-days-old 
baby son as first Prince of Wales, 
and consoled the suspicious Welsh 
by assuring them that their new 
overlord could not speak a word of 
English.” 

Tue Lonpon Datry Heratp 
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When the 


station began transmitting, it was 





Copenhagen television 
discovered that the programs could 
be picked up in Malmé. Of course, 
Denmark had no right to tax TV 
sets in Sweden, but these untaxed 
set owners were called “black- 
market TV viewers.” So 300 Malmé 
TV owners got together and sent 
$1,960 to the Copenhagen station 
in voluntary payment with the com- 
ment: “We don’t want to get the 
reputation that we sponge on Danish 
TV.” - 
* * * 

Dogs in Hungary are sporting the 
“Nude Look” as a result of new 
local Soviet ruling that all dogs 
must be shaven, the hair to be used 
for “industrial purposes” under the 
new five-year plan. 


~ * x 


Men arrested for drunken driving in 
Helsinki, Finland, are handed a pick 
and axe and are set to work on the 
construction for the forthcoming 
Olympics. 

ee 


The pedestrian in England has ab- 
solute right-of-way over vehicles 
Yet the Liverpool driver whose cat 
knocked down a small girl recently 
was ruled not guilty. “The child 
crossed the street on her scooter,” 
said the judge, and was therefore 
no longer a_ pedestrian.” 


* * 


Jitterbugging has been banned by 
the Reformed Church of the Orange 
Free State, with the explanation that 
statistics show that such dancing 
was at the root of 75 per cent of all 


divorces because “it makes a public 
everyday occurrence of something 
which should be permitted only in 
marriage.” 

* 8 # 


Crop-damaging antelopes_ called 


“blue cows” ran free through the 
fields of bovine-venerating Hindus 
until the Indian Government ended 
their immunity recently by changing 
the name officially to “blue horses.” 


e¢ @ ¢ 


Peron decreed recently that at least 
50 per cent of all music played pub- 
licly in Argentina must be by Ar- 
gentine composers. 
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On the job! 


Our volunteer speakers are saving thousands of 
lives today . . . in factories and business offices . . . at 
neighborhood and civic centers ...at social, fra- 
ternal and service group meetings all over this land 
... by showing people what they can do to protect 
themselves and their families against death from 
cancer. 

In laboratories and hospitals, from coast to coast, 
our volunteer dollars are supporting hundreds of 


research and clinical projects that will save count- 
less more lives tomorrow. 


To find out what you yourself can do about cancer, 
or if you want us to arrange a special educational 
program for your neighbors, fellow-workers on 
friends, just telephone the American Cancer Society 
office nearest you or address your letter to “Cancer” 
in care of your local Post Office. One of our volun- 
teer or staff workers will be on the job to help you 
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